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THE EARLY HISTORY OF HAY AND 
ITS LORDSHIP. 


A FULLER account of the border-town of Hay and its 
lordship than has yet appeared seems desirable, as well 
on account of its situation as of the important part 
which its successive owners played in the affairs of 
the kingdom. On the completion of the Domesday Sur- 
vey, the little brook called Dulas, which runs into the 
river Wye at the entrance of the town of Hay from 
Herefordshire, defined the boundary there of Wales as 
a principality, if not a kingdom, owing an allegiance 
little more than nominal to England. Twenty years 
before, Leofgar, the warlike Bishop of Hereford, had 
attempted to extend the borders of his county on the 
right bank of the Wye, and had died in battle, at Glas- 
bury, in the attempt. There is no record or trace of 
any Norman aggression in the same direction until 
the closing years of the Conqueror’s reign. It is un- 
certain when the Norman invasion of the province of 
Brecheiniog first began; but it appears that in the 
second year of the reign of William Rufus, Bernard 
Newmarch was in possession of Glasbury, and with the 
assent of his sovereign gave it and the tithes of his 
lordship there to the church of St. Peter, Gloucester." 
It may, therefore, be safely assumed that he had pre- 
viously acquired the lordship of Hay, which lies between 
Glasbury and the border. 


1 Cart. 8. Petri Gloc., vol. i, p. 314, Rolls Series. 
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Of the early history of Bernard Newmarch we have 
no account. His name appears as one of the witnesses 
to both of the Conqueror’s charters to the Abbey of 
St. Martin of Battle. In the insurrection promoted by 
Odo Bishop of Bayeux, in favour of the King’s elder 
brother, Count Robert, in the spring after the accession 
to the throne of William Rufus, Bernard espoused the 
cause of Count Robert, and associated himself with 
Roger de Lacy, who had previously invaded Hereford- 
shire, and Ralph de Mortimer, at the head of a large 
army composed of English, Normans, and Welsh, in the 
invasion of Worcestershire, and in an unsuccessful 
attempt to take the city of Worcester. 

We may conclude, therefore, that Bernard had already 
assumed the position of one of those chieftains, who 
one after the other established themselves, under a 
roving commission, as lords marchers on Welsh terri- 
tory, in a state of semi-independence of their sovereign. 
What may have been the extent of his Breconshire 
territory at this period is uncertain. In a few years 
afterwards he was master of the three cantreds of 
Brecheiniog, comprising the whole of the present county 
of Brecknock, with the exception of the hundred of 
Builth. We may hazard a conjecture that the battle 
in 1093, in which Rhys ap Tewdwr, Prince of South 
Wales, was killed near the Castle of Brecon,’ was the 
crowning victory which placed Bernard in the undis- 
puted possession of the three cantreds. 

It appears to have been a part of the policy of the 
Norman invaders of Wales to strengthen their position 
by alliances of marriage with the Welsh, and so blend 
their differing nationalities into one. As Gerald of 
Windsor, the Constable of Pembroke, allied himself 
with Nest, the daughter of Rhys ap Tewdwr, so Ber- 
nard selected as his wife, Nest, the grand-daughter of 
Gruffyth ap Llywelyn, the North Wales Prince, who had 
so actively repressed the onward progress of the Sax- 
ons in Edward the Confessor’s.reign. 


1 Itin. Kambrie, p. 89, Rolls Series; Flor. Wig., vol. ii, p. 31; 
Annales Cambri, p, 29. 
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Bernard further strengthened his position by allot- 
ting to his followers, as a reward for their services, por- 
tions of the conquered territory, retaining the position 
of over-lord. Hay fell to the lot of William Revell, 
who, with the assent, and in the presence, of Bernard 
Newmarch, endowed the church of Hay, on its dedica- 
tion by Bernard Bishop of St. David’s, with the tithes 
of the land within what is now its parish. Bernard, or 
his successor, probably resumed possession of the lands 
granted to William Revell, for William is the last re- 
corded tenant ; thereafter the successive lords of Brecon 
received the emoluments of the town and manorial 
lands, and retained in their hands the demesne lands. 
The date of Bernard Newmarch’s death is unknown. 
It probably happened within a few years after 1115, the 
date of the consecration by Bishop Bernard. 

The name Hay, or, as it was rendered in Latin, Haia, 
bespeaks at once its Norman origin, haze, a hedged or 
fenced enclosure, of which many instances occur in the 
county of Hereford, as the Haywood, Kington; Eywood, 
Titley ; the Highwood, Croft; the Haywood, near 
Ludlow ; and the royal Haye of Hereford. But the 
application of the word as an indication of the boundary 
of a parish is rare. It may be that the singularly 
straight line which defines the extent of the lordship of 
Hay, as against Glasbury, from Capel y Ffyn in a 
north-westerly direction to the river Wye (supplying 
the want of a natural boundary), served as a rough and 

_teady demarcation of Bernard's first acquisition of the 
land of Breconshire, and suggested the use of the word 
hae. The territory included Hay proper, styled at a 
later period “Anglicana”, and “Haia Wallensis”, now 
known as Llanigon, from its church dedicated to St. 
Eigion, a saint of the sixth century. 

The town of Hay, or The Hay, as it is more com- 
monly called, sprang up under the shelter of its castle 
at the entrance of the lordship from England, on the 
great highway westward along the valley of the Wye. 


“Haia Anglicana” seems to have been, like other towns 
13? 
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of the lords marchers, a military settlement of mixed 
nationalities, in which Normans and English predomi- 
nated over the Welsh in number as well as in rule, 
regulated by the law and customs of England, so far as 
a lord marcher recognised them; while in ‘“Haia Wal- 
lensis”, the laws, tenure, and customs, of Wales were 
either recognised or tacitly allowed to continue in force. 

It may suffice to say, without entering into the de- 
tails of the story told by Giraldus, that Bernard’s mar- 
riage with Nest was an unhappy one, and that on his 
death she took the unusual course of approaching the 
court of King Henry, and assuring the King, on her 
oath, that Bernard was not the father of her son Mahel. 
Henry, influenced by his wish rather than a love of 
justice, availed himself of the opportunity to deprive 
Mahel of his right, and give Sybil, the eldest daughter 
of Bernard and Nest, in marriage to a young and dis- 
tinguished soldier of his court, Milo, son of Walter, 
Constable of Gloucester, with the Honor of Brecon as 
her dowry.’ Milo was created, by the Empress Maud, 
Earl of Hereford in 1140. 

Nothing is recorded of him, as lord of Brecon, further 
than that he was a donor to the Priory founded by his 
father-in-law. He died in 1143, leaving by his wife, 
Sybil, five sons and three daughters. Roger, the eldest 
son, succeeded him in the Honor of Brecon, and received 
a grant, by way of confirmation, from King Henry IT, 
of the earldom of Hereford, with all the fee of Earl 
Milo his father, and all the fee of Bernard Newmarch, 
wherever it might be.? 

Although there is no record of the fact, it is probable 
that Bernard, following the course adopted by the 
other Norman invaders of Wales, built a castle as a 
defence of his town of Hay, either on the mote or 
mound, to the west, near the Parish church, or on the 
site where the tower of a ruined castle still stands ; for 
mention is made in one of the many grants of Earl 


1 Ttin. Kambrie, Rolls Series, p. 29. 
2 Charter Rolls, p. 613 ; ante, vol. xii, p. 332. 
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Roger to Brecon Priory of his castle at Hay and of a 
guest room for one man within it. In exercise of his 
right as a Lord Marcher, Earl Roger probably granted 
a charter to Hay with the usual liberty of a borough 
town, for thenceforward it is styled a borough.’ Earl 
Roger died in 1154 without issue. Each of his younger 
brothers, Walter, Henry, and Mahel, succeeded in his 
turn to the lordships of Brecon and Hay for a short 
period, with the title or office of constable, and all died 
without issue—Mahel meeting his death at the castle 
of Bronllys before 1176 from a stone, which fell from 
the tower on the occasion of a fire, while he was on a 
visit to Walter de Clifford, who had acquired, in addi- 
tion to Bronllys, the adjoining manor of Glasbury, by 
an exchange with the Prior of Gloucester. On the 
death of Mahel of Hereford his three sisters, Margaret, 
Bertha, and Lucy succeeded to his lordships and estates 
as co-heiresses. On a division of their inheritance, the 
lordships of Brecknock and Hay fell to the lot of Bertha 
the wife of Philip de Braose, and on his death descended, 
together with the kingdom of Limerick and large 
estates in Devonshire, derived from Johel de Toteneys, 
to their eldest son, William, who married Maud de 
St. Valery. The local influence of William de Braose 
was increased by his acquisition of the neighbouring 
lordships of Huntington and Elvael, the barony of 
Radnor, and the cantred or hundred of Builth. During 
the reign of King Richard he was for several years 
Sheriff of Herefordshire, and at King John’s coronation 
he and his followers were among the king’s warmest 
supporters.” For some years he enjoyed the royal 
favour, and fresh honours followed him.’ In 1200, his 


1 An opportunity is now afforded to correct an error, anée, vol. 
xiii, p. 35. It is there stated that Hay received a charter from King 
John in recognition of the liberties granted to it by Edward the 
Confessor. ‘‘ Heya” in the charter referred to has since been clearly 
identified, by Mr. Stuart Moore, with Hythe, one of the Cinque Ports 
towns. 

2 Annals of Margam, p. 24, Rolls Series. 

3 In a grant to him of the custody of the castles and lands of 
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second son, Giles, was promoted to the see of Hereford ; 
and in the same year William had a grant of all lands 
which he had acquired or might acquire of the king’s 
Welsh enemies, save in Cardiganshire, in increase of 
his Barony of Radnor.’ In the following year he re- 
ceived a confirmation of the grant made by Henry II 
to his father of the Honor of Limerick by the service 
of sixty knights. His reverse of fortune was very 
sudden, for on the 13th July 1207 he had a grant of 
the custody of the castle and town of Ludlow, which 
he handed over, receiving the king’s acquittance, on the 
19th March following to his son-in-law, Walter de 
Lacy. On the 29th April he received the king’s order 
to pay, on William’s account,* 1,000 mares, within four 
days, to Gerard de Athies, for the expenses of the 
king’s expedition into Wales. In his proceedings 
against W. de Braose the king seems to have been 
actuated as much by a feeling of mistrust as a desire 
to extort money from a too powerful subject. His next 
claim against William was for payment of 5,000 mares, 
an arrear of rent of five years’ standing for the province 
of Munster, and of the farm, or rent, of the city of 
Limerick. Failing to obtain payment the king directed 
a distress to be levied on all William de Braose’s effects 
in Wales; thereupon he obtained an interview with 
the king at Hereford, and delivered into his keeping 
the castles of Hay, Brecon, and Radnor, at the same 
time pledging all his lands in England and Wales as a 
security for the payment of the debt on a day assigned. 
Shortly afterwards, taking advantage of the absence 
of the constables, William de Braose and his sons, 
William and Reginald, besieged each of these castles 
with a large force on the same day. Failing to obtain 
success, they then diverged to Leominster, where they 
burnt half the town, and killed and wounded many of 


Glamorgan and Gower (4 John, 19, Patent Rolls, p. 19), “cujus ser- 
vicium multum approbamus” occurs. 

1 Charter Ttolls, p. 66. 2 Tbid., p. 82. 

8 Patent Rolls, pp. 74, 80, 81. 
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the king’s followers there. Gerard de Athies, who had 
the custody of the castles, on hearing of their proceed- 
ings, assembled a large force in aid of the districts 
attacked. William and his family thereupon fled to 
Ireland.’ This is the king’s account, and the reasons 
assigned for William Braose’s disgrace ; but there were 
other causes, which materially contributed to the result. 
On the 23rd March of the same year, 1208, the whole 
kingdom had been placed under a general interdict ; 
five of the Bishops, including Giles Bishop of Hereford, 
had secretly left England; the king’s confiscation of 
the revenues and goods of the clergy quickly followed. 
Dreading his own excommunication and the release of 
his subjects from their obligation to fealty, the king 
determined to take hostages from his Barons and chief 
men for their allegiance. When the king’s officers 
came to require hostages of William de Braose, his 
wife, Maud, is said to have anticipated her husband’s 
answer by saying to them, “ My boys I will not deliver 
to your King John, because he basely slew his nephew, 
Arthur, whom it was his duty honourably to protect.” 
When the king heard of this, he immediately ordered 
the apprehension of William and his family. Fore- 
warned by friends, they escaped to Ireland, where 
Maud, her son William and his wife, were ultimately 
taken prisoners, and thence conveyed to Windsor 
Castle. Soon after their imprisonment they died there 
from starvation. William, her husband, escaped in a 
small boat to France, where on the 9th August 1211 
he died, and was buried at the Abbey of St. Victor, 
Paris. 

On William’s flight and exile, the king entered into 
possession of all his lands. On the 13th May 1213 
the king made his submission to the Pope, and granted 
a safe return to the exiled Archbishop and Bishops. 
On his return, Giles de Braose was restored to his see, 
and was shortly afterwards put in possession of his 


1 Rymer’s Federa, vol. i, p. 162. 
2 Matthew Paris, Chronicon Major, p. 523, Rolls Series. 
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father’s castles and lands.’ He died on the 18th Novem- 
ber 1215; on the 18th of the same month the king 
directed the delivery to William Earl Mareschal, of the 
castles and lands which the bishop held at his death.’ 
Reginald, his younger brother, was at this time an . 
adherent of the Barons in their war with the king, 
who on the 26th May 1216 wrote to Reginald requiring 
him to return to his fealty, and promised on his com- 
pliance to restore to him the lands of his late father, on 
the same terms which the bishop had made with the 
king. Reginald did not avail himself of these over- 
tures. In the latter part of July the king arrived at 
Hereford, and after a stay there of two days proceeded 
on the 28th of that month to Hay. He appears to 
have certified, during his stay there, his receipt at Here- 
ford of the abbot of the neighbouring Abbey of Dore 
of 200 mares, as a fine for leave to disforest a part of 
the forest of Trivell. On the 30th he returned to Here- 
ford; on the following day he was at Leominster, and 
on the 2nd August he was at Radnor. The rolls con- 
tain no further account of his doings at Hay, or Radnor ; 
but we gather from other sources that the object of 
his visit was the capture of Reginald’s castles of Hay 
and Radnor, and the raising there and in the west of 
an army, on which he might depend in his struggle 
with the Barons. It is stated in Brut y Tywysogion 
that John, coming to Hereford with an armed force, 
summoned Reginald and the Princes of Wales to him 
there to make terms for peace, and that, when that did 
not avail, he proceeded to Hay (Gelli) and Radnor 
(Maeshyvaidd), burnt the towns and destroyed the 
castles. Mathew Paris’ gives a general confirmation of 
this statement, when he mentions that John, proceeding 
to the confines of Wales, besieged and took the castles 
of the Barons there, and, burning their buildings and 
orchards, presented a wretched sight to the beholder. 
On his departure from Radnor the king proceeded with 


1 Patent Rolls, pp. 99, 184. 2 Ihid., p. 159. 
5 Chron. Major, vol. ii, p. 666. 
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a considerable force to Shrewsbury, and thence to the 
West of England, with the intention of checking the 
further progress of the Barons. His death on the 
19th October put an end to further negotiations with 
Reginald. 

On the 5th January 1216-17, a letter was written in 
the young king’s name to Reginald, exhorting him to 
return to the king’s fealty and service, and promising 
on his compliance to restore him to all his rights, as 
fully as the late king had restored them to his brother, 
the Bishop. This letter appears to have had the de- 
sired effect, for on the 23rd June the Sheriff of Here- 
fordshire was informed of Reginald’s return to the 
king’s allegiance, and soon afterwards he had seisin of 
all the lands of his father.’ Reginald de Braose died 
in 1222 and was succeeded by his son, William, in all 
his estates. He married Eve, daughter of Walter 
Mareschal, and a sister of Richard Mareschal, Earl of 
Pembroke. He was summarily hanged at Crokin’ by 
Llywelyn, Prince of North Wales, with whom he was 
staying as a guest, in 1230, and left four daughters his 
coheiresses. On a division of their inheritance the 
Honors of Brecon and. Hay fell to the lot of the 
youngest daughter, Eleanor, who afterwards married 
Humphrey de Bohun. On the death of William de 
Braose, his widow, Eve, had all his lands in Brecknock 
and in other counties assigned to her for her dowry, the 
king retaining the custody of the castles. King Henry 
ITI spent the summer and autumn of the year 1231 at 
Colwyn in Radnorshire,’ and occupied himself in super- 
intending the rebuilding of Maud Castle, Colwyn, 
which had been destroyed by the Welsh, and probably 
also in strengthening the fortifications of Pain’s Castle, 
which is situate nearer to Hay. During his stay he 
visited the town of Hay,‘ and before his departure he 


1 Close Rolls, vol. i, pp. 312, 335. 

2 Shirley’s Royal Letters, temp. H. ITI, vol. i, p. 367, Rolls Series. 
3 Matthew Paris, Hist. Anglorum, pp. 332, 334, Rolls Series. 

* Rymer’s Federa, vol. i, p. 328. 
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received the homage at Maud Castle of Richard Earl 
Mareschal. In 1233 the custody of the castle of Hay 
was committed to the charge of Eve de Braose, and 
threé years afterwards she had a grant of murage! to 
enable her to levy certain specified tolls in the town of 
Hay for three years, in aid of enclosing and fortifying 
the town for its defence and the security of the adjoin- 
ing district. A considerable portion of the town wall 
still remains on the eastern side of the town, and forms 
a conspicuous object from the railway station ; in the 
wall were three gates and a postern, which have long 
since disappeared, although the position of the east 
and west gates may still be ascertained. The only re- 
mains of the castle, which stood without the walls, but 
adjoining to them, are a ruined ivy-clad tower, long 
since incorporated with a modern residence, and the. 
gateway of the castle bailey. The castle appears to 
have had a dry moat as a defence, wherever it was un- 
protected by the town walls.” 

On the death of Eve de Braose, Humphrey de Bohun 
succeeded in right of his wife, Eleanor, to the lordship 
of Hay. He espoused the cause of the Barons in their 
quarrel with the king. On the renewal of hostilities 
in February 1264, the Earl of Leicester sent his sons, 
Henry and Simon de Montfort, with a strong force to 
waste the lands of Roger de Mortimer. They burnt 
and destroyed all before them, and, with the aid of 
Prince Llywelyn, took Mortimer’s castle of Radnor. 
On advice of these hostilities, Prince Edward marched 
hastily from London to Mortimer’s succour, and, having 
taken the castles of Hay, Huntington, and Brecon, 
committed to him the custody of them with the country 
adjoining, which belonged to Humphrey de Bohun.’ 
Mortimer’s occupation was of short duration ; for the 
Lords of the Welsh Marches, dissatisfied with Leicester’s 


1 Patent Rolls, 21 Henry III, No. 9. 
2 See An Historical Guide to the Town and Castle of Hay. Hor- 

dern. Hay, 1877. A well written pamphlet. 

3 Carte, History of England, vol. ii, p. 141. 
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proceedings, declared openly for the king and Prince 
Edward. Leicester retaliated, by reducing in July of 
the same year the castles of Hereford, Hay, and Lud- 
low, and wasting the lands of Mortimer." Humphrey 
de Bohun was taken prisoner at the battle of Lewes in 
August 1265, and shortly afterwards died. 

The inquisition on his death furnishes the first par- 
ticulars of the revenue of the lordship of Hay; we 
may therefore briefly note the details. The yearly 
value was £122 3s. 4d.; including in this amount the 
demesne lands, £16; rents of the town with tolls, 
£22; rent of the public oven of the town, £6 13s. 4d. ; 
the fishery, 18s.; the levy, styled passagiwm, for the 
protection of the highways, £1 12s.; foreign rents, or 
rents without the borough, £6 13s. 4d.; the cowyield 
of twenty-two cows with their calves every other year, 
worth £3 12s. 4d. yearly; pannage of swine, 10s.; 
customary Welsh works, £7 17s. 8d.; mills, £15; the 
prise of ale, £13 12s. 4d; meadows, £6 13s. 4d. Pleas 
and perquisites of Court, £22; a garden with a fish- 
pool and dove cot, 10s. 

Humphrey his son, who was a minor at his father’s 
death, had a grant of the castle and lordship of Hay 
in 1274, and, on the death of his grandfather in that 
year, succeeded to the title of Earl of Hereford and 
Essex. He died in 1298, leaving a son, Humphrey, 
who married Elizabeth, widow of John Count of Hol- 
land and daughter of Edward I. He was killed at the 
battle of Boroughbridge in March 1321. John Wale- 
wayn® was thereupon constituted chief warden and 
supervisor of the lands of Hay, Huntington, and the 
late Earl’s other extensive possessions in Wales; two 
years after the wardenship was transferred to Hugh le 
Despenser the younger. John de Bohun succeeded to 
his father’s title, and was probably restored to his 


1 Carte, History of England, p. 148. 

2 Ing. p. Mortem, 51 Hen. III, ante, vol. i, “ Original Documents”, 
No. 30, 4th Series. 

3 Rotul. Original., vol. i, p. 262, 15 Edward II, R. 7. 
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father’s estates before 20 Edward II. He died in 
1335 without issue, leaving his brother, Humphrey, 
his heir. The inquisition’ on his death states that 
Humphrey, late of Hereford and Essex, held of the 
king in chief, by baron’s service, the castle of Hay 
with its appurtenances, worth yearly £50, and that he 
died on 15th October 1362, leaving his nephew, Hum- 
phrey, his next heir. 

He united in himself the titles of Earl of Hereford, 
Essex, and Northampton. The inquisition on his death 
states that the castle of Hay was of the value of £51, 
and that he died on the 16th January 1372, leaving his 
daughters, Eleanor, of the age of six years, and Mary, 
of the age of three years, his next heirs. His estates 
thereupon fell into the. king’s hands during their 
minority, and Roger Poleyn was appointed receiver. 
We thus gain interesting particulars relative to Hay 
for two successive years, ending November, 47 Edward 
III, from the minister’s accounts for the lordship. 

During the first year, John Gardyner, appointed by 
the late Earl, was bailiff; David ap William and 
Philip, his brother, the foresters; and Madoc ap William 
the Welsh receiver. The rents of assize, or fixed rents, 
due from the free tenants, amounted to £16 9s. 3d.; 
they included 4d. from 1 lb. of cummin as the rent of 
John Waleweyn, and a sum of money arising from the 
Welsh custom of Comortha at Clammey,’ payable every 
other year at the feast of the Invention of the Cross, in 
addition to cowyield. Among the new rents, mention 
is made of Mortimer’s mote, probably a traditionary 
record of Mortimer’s temporary occupation ; of land in 
the Walsherye held by Ieuan Bagh ap Ieuan ap Gwas- 
maur, and of land on the mountain, called Lokede- 
merschere,* held by H. ap Ieuan ap Seissild; under 
“ Advocaria”, receipts from vassals for the protection of 


1 1 March, 37 Edward III. 2 20th Sept., 47 Edward III. 

8 3rd Kalend Maij. A like custom prevailed in the lordships of 
Brecon, Builth, Elvael, and Huntingdon. 

4 A name suggested, perhaps, by the view it afforded of the March 
country. 
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their Lord, sums varying from 4d. to 8d. were paid by 
Ieuan ap Glin ap Morededd, John ap Seissill, Llewelyn 
ap David ap Gwalter, Gladys verch Ieuan ap Griffith, 
Gladys verch David ap Adecok, Gladys verch Llewelyn, 
Rice ap David Lloyd, Meuric ap H. Coch, Eve verch 
Ieuan ap Philip, Ieuan Oteney, Grono Calth, David ap 
Llewelyn Hyr, and William David. 

The burgage-rents, common oven, tolls of ale, fairs, 
and markets of the town, were let at £40; two water- 
mills, with the fishery in the pool of the river Wye, at 
£9 6s. 8d. ; a fulling-mill at £1 6s. 8d. ; a dove-cote at 
3s. 4d.; a garden at 20s. £6 13s. 4d. was received for 
the pasture and attachments in the forest, and £1 6s. 8d. 
for the boat over Wye. Under “ Exitus Manerii”, the 
pannage of Welsh swine (“moket”) is mentioned. Of 
land let for sowing in the Forestfield, twenty acres 
realised 8d. per acre, and nine acres, 3d. per acre. Sixty- 
four acres of the lord’s land in Churchefeld were let at 
7d. per acre, and five acres in Forestfeld at 5d. per acre. 
Moneys were received for the sale of the common of 
pasture (“arentata communiter’) of Maysdorgloth (Maes 
Arglwydd), Triscalhem, and Wenallt ; and from the 
sale of the pasture of the Bottes at Brodemede and at 
Poukedyche, Geneley, near the river ; the Hame, near 
Brodehok ; Berlonde, and the meadow reaching to Log- 
hesford. Other meadows, Lakemede, Brodelake, Put- 
temede, and Derneforthmede, are also mentioned. The 
pasture of Whetmede was eaten by the lord’s bullocks. 
A composition of £1 6s. 8d. was received for the custom- 
ary Welsh works at the winter and Lent ploughings, 
and 1d. per work for one hundred and ninety-two har- 
vest works. In addition to other courts, two hall-moots, 
representing the court-leet, were held during the year. 
The lord’s flock numbered three hundred and ninety- 
five sheep, including eighty-seven ewes; but there were 
no lambs, as the ewes were barren. 2d. per score was 
charged for shearing three hundred and thirty-five 
sheep. Allowances were made of payments for tar and 
red stone for marking them. The lord’s herd of cattle 
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consisted of twenty-two cows and as many calves (re- 
ceived this year for the Comortha), and of fourteen 
oxen. Three hundred and eighty-four Welsh customary 
works of reaping, for a day one hundred and twenty- 
eight acres of grain, are charged at lid. each. The 
crops consisted of wheat, oats, and peas. 

The wages of the porter (janitor) of the Castle were 
8d. per week, with an allowance of 6s. 8d. in addition 
for his expenses of the year. An allowance of £3 6s. 8d. 
was made in the account by the direction of Robert de 
Teye, chief steward, for a sum charged under the head 
of perquisites of courts, in 39 Edward III, and continued 
for the past seven years, as gold found in the purse of 
Geoffrey Dun, accidentally drowned in the river Wye, 
on the ground that the lord was not entitled to it as 
the goods of an intestate, because Geoffrey was a free 
burgess and an Englishman; which shows that the 
burgesses enjoyed under their charter the privilege of 
succeeding to the goods of a deceased relative. The 
sureties for payment of what was found due on the 
account were—Dominus Walter Deveros,' Richard Ser- 
jant, and William Simon, bailiff of Roil, now Clirow. 

The second year’s account was rendered by Richard 
Mogholom,” bailiff of the Castle, John ap Ithel being 
the bailiff of the town. The entries throw but little 
further light on the subject. A charge is made for an 
iron chain and a lock, to secure the lord’s boat over the 
Wye. There were probably few bridges over the Wye at 
this period, for the river was crossed by boats at Bred- 
wardine and Builth as at Hay. Charges were also 
made for locks for the doors of the Castle gate and the 


1 Walter Devereux, a descendant, married Anne, daughter and 
heir of William Lord Ferrers, and in 2 Edward IV was summoned 
to Parliament among the Barons as Walter Devereux de Ferrers. 
From him the Viscount Hereford is descended. (Dugdale, Baron- 
age, i, p. 266, and Nicolas, Hist. Peerage.) In the survey of the last 
Duke of Buckingham’s lands it is stated, “ the Lord Ferrers holdeth 
half a knight’s fee, called Llan Thomas, in Hay lordship.” 

2 This name occurs under different forms in the rolls of the lord- 
ship of Huntington, where a farm is still known as Mahollam. 
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lord’s chamber. One of the mills is called Broke Mill, 
which seems to show that it was on the Dulas. Twelve 
Hundred courts were held during the year. A question 
seems to have been raised by the Welsh tenants as to 
the cow-yield. They contended that they were only 
liable to pay 7s. for each cow, or render a cow with a 
calf, at the lord’s election. 

Soon afterwards (51 Edward III) the King granted 
to his son, Thomas of Woodstock (ultimately Duke of 
Gloucester), the wardship of the castles of Brecon, Hay, 
Huntington, Caldecote, and Newton, with the manors 
and lands of the late Earl, during the minority of his 
daughters. Thomas of Woodstock afterwards married 
Eleanor, the eldest daughter. Mary, the younger 
daughter, married Henry Earl of Derby, afterwards 
Henry IV. On the division of their inheritance, the 
lordships of Brecon, Hay, and Huntington, fell: to the 
lot of Eleanor, who died leaving an only daughter, Anne 
Plantagenet, successively married to Thomas and Ed- 

-mund, the third and fifth Earls of Stafford. 

Few events caused so general a disturbance among 
all classes throughout the Principality as the insurrec- 
tion of Owen Glendower. The ruin of thé Castle of 
Hay, and the decay of the town, are ascribed by Leland 
and general tradition to Owen and his followers. It is 
unfortunate that scarcely any particulars of Owen’s 
movements have come down to us. After his defeat of 
Sir Edmund Mortimer at Brynglase, near Pilleth, on 
the 12th of June 1402,’ Owen, wasting the country on 
his way, marched with his followers into Glamorgan- 
shire. There is every reason to suppose that it was on 
this expedition that he took the Castle of New Radnor, 
and proceeded through the lordship of Huntington, 
burning a mill and destroying the toll-gate there,” to 
the valley of the Wye and Hay, where he destroyed 
the Castle and part of the town ; for in the commission 
issued 8th of Sept. 1403,° the custody of the neigh- 

1 Carte, History of England, vol. ii, p. 654. 


2 Arch. Camb., vol. xv, 3rd Series, p. 243. 
3 Rymer’s Federa, vol. viii, p. 328. 
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bouring castles of Painscastle and Royle was committed 
to the Earl of Warwick ; and of Huntington, to Anne 
Countess of Stafford, who had lost her husband, the 
fifth Earl, on the 21st of July preceding, at the battle 
of Shrewsbury ; but no mention is made in it of Hay 
Castle, which was probably then ruinous and defence- 
less. 

Owen appears to have had many supporters in Breck- 
nockshire, for on the 15th of Sept. in the same year,’ 
the King issued, at Defynoc, a mandate to Sir John 
Oldcastle, John ap Harry, and John Fairford, clerk, 
empowering them to receive into the King’s peace and 
favour the Welsh rebels of Brecknock, Builth, Cantre- 
celly, Hay, Glynbough, and Dinas, on condition that 
they laid down their arms, and took an oath of fealty. 

The Countess had issue by the fifth Earl a son, 
Humphrey, who was created Duke of Buckingham on 
the 14th of Sept. 1444. He was killed at the battle of 
Northampton on the 10th of July 1460. In the inqui- 
sition? taken on the 30th of Oct. following, the Castle 
of Hay is described as ruinous, and destroyed by the 
Welsh rebels, and of no value. The rents of assize of 
the free tenants are stated to be £23 13s. 4d.; and of 
the tenants at will, £5 13s. 4d. One hundred and nine- 
teen acres of demesne land are valued at 1s. 6d. per 
acre, and twenty acres of pasture at 6d. per acre. The 
remaining items (except the Comortha) show a great 
falling off in value. The two water corn-mills and a 
fulling mill are valued at 40s. only; the herbage of the 
forest at 4 mares; the tolls of fairs and markets at £4; 
pleas and perquisites of courts at £4; the customary 
cow-yield, when it happened, at £10. 

The Duke had issue, a son, Humphrey Earl of Staf- 
ford, who was killed at the battle of St. Albans, leaving 
a son Henry, who succeeded his grandfather as second 
Duke of Buckingham. 

Want of space prevents more than a reference to the 

1 Rymer’s edera, vol. viii, p. 332. 
2 38 and 39 Henry VI, No. 59, m. 23. 
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advancement of the second Duke by Richard III to 
the office of High Constable and other offices ; of the 
Duke’s conspiracy against the King in favour of the 
Earl of Richmond; the assembly of the Duke’s fol- 
lowers at Brecknock in 1483, and march thence into 
the forest of Dean, with a view to cross the Severn 
and join his friends in the West; his failure on account 
of unusual floods in the river, and retirement to the 
house of Sir Walter Devereux at Weobley ; the disper- 
sion of his Welsh followers for want of pay ; his flight 
and concealment in the house of his trusted servant, 
Banastre, in Shropshire; his discovery, seizure, and 
execution at Salisbury on November 2nd,—all so 
graphically narrated by Carte. 

On the Duke’s attainder his possessions fell into the 
hands of the Crown, and so continued in the 9th and 
10th Henry VII. We thus again obtain an insight of 
the affairs of Hay from the Minister’s accounts of that 
year. The account of Watkin Robbinett, the reeve of 
English Hay, exhibits a very general falling off and 
decay, arising from the disturbed and lawless state of 
the country, induced probably by many years of civil 
war and unrest,—4s. 3d. only was received of the 
foreign rents, amounting to £6 5s. of divers lands in 
the lord’s hands, for want of hirers. The farm of the 
demesne lands which, in 30 Henry VI was £4 13s. 4d., 
realised only £2 13s. 4d. The fulling mill and dovecot 
were totally decayed ; nothing was received from the 
farm of the boat, as it was sunk in the excessive flood 
in 26 Henry VI; a few shillings only were received 
for the aftermath of the meadows, because the tenants 
were afraid to depasture their animals there for fear of 
robbers from different parts of Wales. Nothing was 
received from the sale of wood in the forest, or from 
the sale of hay. A part of the arrears and of the 
foreign and customary rents of the year were respited, 
as had been usual during the past eight years, until 
the King’s warrant could be obtained for their discharge, 
because many tenants who used to pay the rents in 
4TH SER., VOL. XIV. 14 
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the time of Henry, the late Duke, had left their 
tenures void, and because the tenements continued un- 
occupied by reason of the war and strife prevailing 
between the tenants of the lordship of Hay and the 
tenants of the lordship of Elvael, on the opposite side 
of the river, and of other lordships their adherents. 
Thomas Lloyd, the bailiff of the borough, accounts for 
£11 4s. as rents of assize of 204 burgage tenants, ac- 
cording to a rental made in 4th Henry V. Nothing 
was received from the common oven, which had been 
recently newly built, because it was in hand, and no 
profit could be made of it—3s. 4d. only was received 
from 31 burgage tenants and other lands. The rent of 
the tolls of fairs and markets had fallen to £2 3s. 4d. 
The bailiff claimed an allowance out of the sum of 
£11 4s., rents of assize, in respect of 44 burgage tene- 
ments vacant in consequence of the war and strife 
above referred to, and of the loss of rent of divers 
tenements belonging to the chantry of the Virgin Mary 
at Hay. The sums claimed as allowances were re- 
spited, as in the case of W. Robbinett, until the King’s 
warrant was obtained. An allowance was made to the 
burgesses of 15s. for the custody during the year of 
the three gates of the town, as in 38 Henry VI. Both 
of the accountants were committed to the custody of 
the constable of the castle for the sums found to be 
due from them. 

The account of Hoel ap Philip ap Hoel ap Madoc, 
the bailiff of Welsh Hay, contains a return of several 
tofts and lands, as in hand for want of tenants, and 
yielding no profit, and states that no one was willing 
to accept the office of Ringeld John ap Thomas, who 
held the office of Steward of the lordship for his life, 
under the King’s warrant, and of Receiver during plea- 
sure, appears to have died during the year. His ac- 
count is rendered by his deputy receiver, Walter 
Vaghan, who was charged by the auditor with the sums 
received of the reeve and the bailiffs of Hay borough 
and Welsh Hay ; for the arrears and the monies found 
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to be in his hands he was committed to the custody of 
the King’s Gaol of Fleet. 

The second Duke had issue a son, Edward, who was 
restored to his father’s honours and estates in 1486; 
and in 24 Henry VII received from the King a grant 
of the Castle of Bronllys and the Manors of Cantre- 
celley, Brynllys, Pencelli, and Alexanderston in Brecon- 
shire. His large possessions, wealth, and influence, 
combined with his pretensions to the Crown in the 
event of Henry VIII dying without issue, excited the 
King’s jealousy. He was arraigned before his peers on 
charges without much foundation, sentenced to death, 
and beheaded at Tower Hill on 17th May 1521. He 
left issue one son, Henry, who was restored in blood, 
but not to the late Duke’s honours and land, by the 
same Parliament (14 Henry VIII) which passed his 
father’s Act of attainder, and on the 25th September 
following the King granted to him on his marriage a 
large portion of the Duke’s forfeited estates, including 
the lordships and castles in South Wales. In the 
Parliament 1 Edward VI he was recognised as Lord 
Stafford, and afterwards summoned as a Baron to 
Parliament. 

Nothing eventful remains to be related of the earlier 
history of Hay. This account of it may therefore well 
conclude with a few extracts from Leland’s Itinerary, 
vol. v, fol: 72 :—‘ After passing over Wy river, the 
which for lack of knowleg yn me of the Fourde did 
sore troble my horse, I cam in crepusculo to the Hay. 
The Hay stondith hard upon Wy, and yet sheuith the 
token of a right strong waulle, having in it three gates 
and a postern. Ther is also a Castel, the which sum- 
time hath bene right stately. 

“Within the Toune is but one poore Paroche. In 
the suburbe hard by Wy is a Paroche Chirch meately 
fair. Ther is also in the suburbe a Chapel wher on a 
Sunday I hard Messe. Not far from the Paroche 
Chirch in the suburbe is a great round hille of yerth 
cast up. by mennes hondes other for a wyndmille to 
14? 
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stond apon or rather for sum fortres of Bataille. The 
toun of the Hay yet hath a Market: but the toun 
within the waulles is wonderfully decaied. The ruine 
is adscribed to Oene Glindour. One shewed me in the 
town the ruines of a gentleman’s place called Waul- 
wine, be whose meanes Prince Lluelin was sodenli 
taken at Buelth Castel and ther beheddid, and his 
hedde sent to the king The Toune longgid to 
the Duke of Bokingham. It pertaineth now to the 
Lord Stafford his sonne.” 
R. W. B. 








PEN CAER HELEN. 


A.ttHoucH this remarkable hill-fortress has been noticed 
already in the Archeologia Cambrensis, yet no satisfac- 
tory representation of its most remarkable feature has 
been given. This is now presented to the members in 
the engraving obtained from the camera of our official 
and efficient draughtsman, Mr. Worthington Smith, 
With the difference of size only, we have an actual fac- 
simile of the stones by which the builders of this fort 
protected themselves when the usual defences of stone 
or earth, or the steepness of the ground, were insuf- 
ficient. 

Although so many centuries have passed during 
which the surface may have been raised from suc- 
cessive growths, yet from the nature of the ground in 
the present instance this growth could not have been 
very important. But the height of these upright stones 
is not very necessary to the defence, because of the 
peculiar mode of attack ; for we know that the Gauls 
of those days charged at full speed, endeavouring to 
surmount all difficulties by a rush; but, on the other 
hand, if checked in their course, they did not renew the 
attempt. 

A reference to the plan (cut No. 2) will show that 

















No. 1.—CHEVAUX DE FRISE, PEN CAER HELEN. 
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No. 2.—PLAN OF PEN CAER HELEN. 
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these chevaux de frise, as they may be called, only 
occur where the natural defences are weakest, while on 
the north-east side a single wall was considered suffi- 
cient, as the slope on those sides was so steep. On the 
other sides we find three walls and ditches ; and at a 
two walls, which, by means of two cross ones, are con- 
verted into two defensive outworks. When these had 
been forced, the interior could only be reached by the 
entrance at B, the adjoining portions of the wall being 
of extra breadth, so as to accommodate a greater num- 
ber of defenders standing on the top. There was a 
third entrance at c, in the middle of the side, protected 
by three walls and ditches. A projecting portion (D) 
prevents these defences being turned, while a fourth 
ditch, at some distance from the other three, encloses a 
space protected by these upright stones. The same 
arrangement occurs at A, where a similar space is also 
protected by an exterior ditch. 

The whole arrangement shows no little skill on the 
part of the defence, as well as their faith in the efficacy 
of these pointed stones, found only in the enclosed spaces 
above described. Their small projections, and the 
sharpness of their points, would make the approach to 
them impossible to enemies, without carefully picking 
out their way while they were being attacked with 
missiles by the defenders standing on the tops of the 
walls. 

Pennant, in his search for traces of Sarn Helen, dis- 
covered this British post as he terms it. He describes 
it as having the ‘usual fosses and vast ramparts of 
stones, with some remains of the facings of walls.” But 
what struck him most ‘‘were two considerable spaces of 
ground thickly set with sharp pointed stones set up- 
right in the earth, as if they had been meant to serve 
the use of chevaux du frise (sic) to impede the approach 
of an enemy.” ‘This was written more than a century 
ago; and with the exception of the greater dilapidation 
of the walls, it applies to the present condition of the 
work, 
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There is no other example in Wales of this kind of 
defence, unless Treceiri, in the same county, gives a 
similar example, but with a remarkable difference. 

The original entrance to this strong city is well 
ascertained, and is strongly protected by a number of 
walls, for the particular arrangements of which the 
reader is referred to the Archeologia Cambrensis, vol. for 
1867, pp. 66-78. But on the opposite side of this same 
mountain there are sheets (as they are best described) 
of flat stones placed at short intervals,en échelon, which 
can only be crossed with great care, as the stones are set 
wide enough from each other to admit and easily break 
a man’s leg. In passing from one group to another a 
smooth, green path is traversed, which exposes the 
flanks to attack from above. At first sight these sheets 
may be mistaken for the ruins of walls; but the regu- 
larity with which they are placed at intervals, and 
their uniformity in size and arrangement, preclude this 
supposition. There cannot, in fact, be the smallest 
doubt as to their origin and design. It is true they 
have not been noticed before. Even our late lamented 
member, the Rev. W. Wynn Williams of Menaifron, 
who was probably as well acquainted with the same 
class of remains as Mr. Prichard of Dinam, was not 
aware of the existence of sheets of stones, and expressed 
his intention of examining them,-—an intention, unfor- 
tunately, not carried out. One reason for their escap- 
ing notice may be that they do not occur on the usual 
route; and it was only by accident that the writer 
found his way thither ; for on meeting a quarryman at 
the foot of the mountain, who was about to cross it, 
and being informed he could reach Treceiri by that 
way, he joined company with him until the man turned 
to the right on his way to his quarry. In wet weather 
(and wet may be considered the usual rule) the ascent 
is rendered much more difficult by the slippery surface 
of such smooth stones. 

A still more remarkable example occurs in the Isle of 
Arran, off Galway, which has been well described by 
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Professor Babington in the Archeologia Cambrensis, 
1858, p. 96; where also is given a cut showing how the 
fort of Dun Eangus was protected by rows of tall, sharp- 
pointed slabs of granite placed so close that men could 
hardly pass between them. The fort itself is like one 
of our Pembrokeshire and Cornish cliff-castles, protected 
on the sea side by precipitous cliffs, and on the others 
by artificial defences. These, in the case of Dun Eangus, 
were still further strengthened by the granite slabs 
which to some extent resemble the smaller pointed 
stones of Pen Caer Helen. 

Who were the builders of the Welsh and Irish forts 
is a question which has not been satisfactorily answered, 
’ nor has the occurrence of the name of Helen, so often 
given to our earliest roads both in North and South 
Wales, been yet explained, or even attempted to be 
explained. Nor is the name confined to roads, as we 
have it in Coed Helen near Carnarvon, and here in Pen 
Caer Helen. In France, and especially in Brittany, a 
Princess Ahés is credited with the making of ancient 
roads ; but her character seems to have been less satis- 
factory than that of Helen, whatever that may have 
been. 

E. L. BARNWELL. 
1883. 














PEMBROKE CASTLE. 


Ir is much to be regretted that Mr. G. T. Clark never 
so far completed his chapters in the Journal, on the 
Earls, Earldom, and Castle of Pembroke, as to give a 
description of the Castle itself. Not only does one miss 
the delineation by a master, but it increases the ven- 
ture of any one rash enough to tread near his path. 
The Castle, however, seems to me so remarkable a work, 
in some respects so different from others, and appa- 
rently so little understood (judging from the few words 
said as to it at the recent meeting of the Association 
there), that I venture to call further attention to it ; 
and it is astonishing to me that Mr. King should have 
been apparently ignorant of it; and that Mr. Carter, 
Mr. Britton, and Mr. Clark, should have alike left it 
untouched. Excepting the Bucks and Mr. Fenton, 
neither of whom was architectural, and perhaps I should 
add Sir R. C. Hoare, its description seems to have been 
left to the picturesque people, who see so much that 
does not exist ; and to photographers, who always get 
wrongly interpreted. 

The Castle now consists of a building rising from the 
beach of the Pembroke river, where it is about 25 feet 
from high water-mark, enclosing a cavern in a lime- 
stone cliff, and various chambers above it, from which 
a wall of enceinte, having angle-towers (for the most 
part shattered) and entrance-towers on the south, ex- 
tends along the cliff-top on each side, enclosing nearly 
four acres, having a circumference of about 1,450 feet, 
with a domed round tower on the west side of the 
centre ; the whole occupying a promontory at the west 
end of the main street of the town, bounded by the 
Pembroke river and Monkton Pill on three sides, and. 
divided into two unequal wards by a ruined wall. It 
will, however, at once be seen that the whole is merely 
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the western end of the almond-shaped area enclosed by 
the town walls, although shut off from it. The Castle 
area is naturally divided into two parts; the enceinte 
of that nearest the town being formed and regular, the 
other irregular, and following the contour of the cliff. 
Looking at the whole (town and Castle) in section, it 
resembles a full bean-pod, the larger centre bean being 
Elm Tree House, and the end one the Castle. In plan 
it is ridiculously like the skeleton of an ill-conditioned 
flounder, the Castle precinct being the head, the donjon 
the eye, the great south curtain the gills, the only 
street representing the vertebral bone, and the various 
gardens its rays. 

As respects the cavern as part of a fortress, Pembroke 
stands quite alone: with the exception of its north 
front it seems wholly natural. Chepstow has a faint 
artificial resemblance to it, probably fulfilling the same 
end ; but there is no other instance: and though there 
are many other round donjons, there is no one like this, 
as will be afterwards shown. 

There were many great Earls, the Strongbows and 
the De Valences eminent amongst them ; but none like 
the great Earl Mareschal, “ Rector Regis et Regni.” 

It is probable that the cavern would, on careful in- 
vestigation, yield the same proofs of prehistoric occu- 
pation as the other water-side limestone caverns of the 
district. The water flowing off the old red on the 
south side of the town, availed itself of the crannies so 
common in limestone, and in passing through scooped 
out this and other cavernous channels under the Castle, 
until some accident opening the present vent, the ori- 
ginal entrance got filled. It is not with these matters, 
however, that wé are now concerned. 

That the site was occupied by the Romans may be 
assumed from the numerous coins of Constantine and 
Carausius found here. Mr. Wyndham speaks of several 
which were in the possession of Mr. Holcombe. I, a 
later gleaner, have obtained nine. No Roman bricks or 
tiles have been discovered. The lower part of the face- 
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wall of the cavern, and of the ruined wall dividing the 
two wards, being a very peculiar, open-jointed, herring- 
bone work, may be Roman, and must, I think, be taken 
as pre-Norman. This ancient wall certainly extended 
across the present Castle area, from the most westerly 
point of the promontory to just east of the cavern ; and 
I have no doubt that on the south-east, or outer side 
of this wall, the rock falls away very considerably, ex- 
cept at the point selected for the Norman entrance, 
forming a good natural ditch, now filled with rubbish. 
At the two ends the depth is apparent. This wall, 
which is throughout 6 feet 3 inches in width, may now 
be easily traced from the east end of the western hall 
(where, it is evident, the original wall was plumb, but 
afterwards strengthened by an outer case, with consi- 
derable batter), passing just south-east of the donjon 
to the prison tower (on the west side of which, where 
recently uncovered, the peculiar masonry is most appa- 
rent), and right through the north hall to the cliff. 
Mr. Clark’s plate, facing p. 81, vol. vi, 3rd Series, well 
shows the two ends of this wall,—in the western tower, 
in the left corner of the plate, and the prison tower on 
the right. This, with remains of similar masonry near 
St. Ann’s bastion, I consider to be the earliest work ex- 
tant ; the western hoist, an angle-headed opening of 
considerable size, just north of the extreme west, com- 
ing next. The object of this last is not clear. It could 
only be used to hoist into the enclosure matters which 
could not well be carried by another route,—unless the 
rock outside has been subsequently cut away, which 
seems unlikely ; but it does not seem well adapted even 
for this purpose. 

The great horse-shoe entrance at the south angle of 
the wall first named, the foundations of which have 
been recently uncovered ; the great donjon ; the build- 
ings to the north-west of it ; all the buildings which 
had bevelled freestone dressings, including the entrance 
to the cavern and the window over it (but not, perhaps, 
its inner lancet filling), must, I think, be put down to 
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a period before 1200, and considered as a continuous 
work of one design. At that time, I doubt not, the 
Castle consisted of buildings enclosed within the ancient 
wall before described, which had something represented 
by the present western hall at its western extremity, 
the gate-tower (the foundations of which alone remain), 
and the prison-tower at its angles, and a latrine tower, 
now forming the north-west angle of the north hall 
buildings, at its northern extremity, approached by a 
deep way cut in the rock from near the Monkton pos- 
tern, the approach being commanded on the outer side— 
on the south by the Monkton bastion, and on the north- 
east by some works not well defined—and which may 
have been pre-Norman also, on a projecting part of the 
rock near the St. Ann’s bastion before referred to. It 
may be noticed that the loops of the western hall and 
of the Monkton bastion, both very oblique, converge on 
this entrance ; and it was this fact and the depression 
in the ground, coupled with the conviction that the 
reputed entrance to the inner ward was no entrance at 
all, that induced me to search for the remains. I ima- 
gine the western extremity was simply a latrine-tower, 
approached, like that on the north, by a passage in the 
wall. If this were so, the whole work had considerable 
uniformity,—the great round tower in the centre, the 
gate-tower and prison-tower at the obtuse angles, and 
latrine-towers overhanging the cliff at each end. 

In this area, if anywhere, is to be found the Chapel 
of St. Nicholas, within his Castle of Pembroke, which 
De Montgomery gave to the Norman Abbey of Sayes. 
In my opinion it is likely to be the once gabled build- 
ing just north of the western hall. That building has 
all the essentials : its orientation is more correct than 
St. Mary’s Church; it has no chamber over it; its 
entrance is near the west end (the worn step and door- 
socket are noticeable), whereas the east would have 
been more direct and convenient; it is not built against 
the outer wall, but is screened from assault ; it is the 
largest chamber in the Castle, being 60 feet by 20 feet ; 
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it has no latrine connected with it, and is carefully iso- 
lated from such; and it is on the rock. Not that I 
mean the last to be an essential either in Norman times 
or since; but I think it would have been so considered 
for a quasi conventual establishment, not merely a castle 
chapel. There is also a change in the character of the 
roof at the chancel division; and the extraordinary 
inner wall, forming a passage on the south side about 
18 inches wide, may, upon the principle that it is wise 
to put down anything inexplicable to “some arrange- 
ment connected with the rood-loft”, be so assigned. 
There is something not very dissimilar at Monkton, and 
perhaps at Ludlow. If this was the chapel, the adjoin- 
ing building, which I have called the western hall, and 
with which there was some communication at the 
south-west angle, was the priest’s lodging ; and if so, it 
is pretty clear the monks of Sayes must have kept 
watch against worldly as well as spiritual assaults. But 
it is here alone that the ancient wall cannot be traced ; 
and this, in my view, adds to the probability of the 
building I have supposed to be the chapel being really 
such. I conceive the chapel, when first erected, was 
just inside the ancient wall; nearly, but not quite, 
parallel with it, and about 12 feet from it. This inter- 
vening space was afterwards utilised, the ancient wall 
removed, and the western hall built, adopting the 
ancient line of wall on the, south, and the chapel wall, 
over which it is clearly built, on the north. In this 
way the fact of its being so much wider at the east end 
than at the west is accounted for. 

The horseshoe-gate tower is peculiar. Its internal 
diameter from north to south is 25 feet ; from east to 
west, 17 feet 6 inches. Here were found, on the rock- 
floor, a pair of prick-spurs precisely similar to those on 
the great Earl’s effigy in the Temple. 

Almost touching, but quite disengaged from, the 
curtain-wall before described, nearly midway between 
the ancient gate-tower and the prison-tower, is the 
donjon or triple tower. Doubtless it resembles others 
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even to a greater extent than one round tower necessa- 
rily resembles another; yet it has nocounterpart or paral- 
lel. Like all the larger towers, it has walls of amazing 
thickness, divided into four spaces, of which the upper 
are the best. But the builder of the Pembroke tower 
far exceeded others in the simplicity and severity of 
his notions. He must have had ideas like those of the 
builders of the Great Pyramid. Pembroke tower rises 
from the bare rock with no mound or buttress, as 
Conisborough ; without any internal vaulting, arcading, 
or gallery, as at Coucy or Falaise; but with a stone 
dome at top, where all others were timbered ; and, 
widely distinguished from them, without a well, latrine, 
drain, or any recess, except a small window in each of 
the two upper chambers. It seems difficult to conceive 
how life could be maintained in it for a week ; impos- 
sible to conceive that this tower was the seat of almost 
regal state; and designed as such, by men like the 
Strongbows, or the great Earl who watched the build- 
ing of the New Temple, to fulfil the functions performed 
by the great square eastern keeps of London, Colches- 
ter, Dover, Rochester, Hedingham, Rising, Norwich, 
Newcastle. 

Where the wall joins the rock, it is 19 feet, 2 inches 
in thickness; at the level of the first floor, 14 feet 
7 inches ; at the second, 12 feet 6 inches. The internal 
height is over 75 feet to the springing of the cone. The 
basement has an internal diameter of 24 feet; it has 
no opening whatever but the doorway at the stairs’ 
foot ; thence a spiral stair ascends in the thickness of 
the wall (not in a buttress or stair-tower) from the 
rock to the rampart, having an external slit for light, 
and an internal door opening to each storey at each 
coil. The first floor has now an additional entrance 
approached by the remains of outer steps, a huge fire- 
place with horseshoe opening 10 feet high, and two 
slits. The second has also an external access, 7 feet 
high, 2 feet 2 inches wide; a fireplace with flat arch, 
nearly 14 feet high from the floor ; a window of two 
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lancet lights, each 4 feet 5 inches by 1 foot 4 inches; 
and two slits: and the third has no fireplace ; an en- 
trance from the stairs only ; a somewhat similar win- 
dow, but with smaller lights; and four larger slits. 
The dome is a smooth cone with no ribs, but with two 
openings to the parapet (one a door and the other a 
window), and it springs 18 inches or more from the 
inner face of the wall. There is no other break what- 
ever in the smooth, internal, plastered masonry, except 
two vertical grooves, about 6 inches by 4 inches, on one 
side of each of the top floors, looking as if marking a 
partition ; the beam-holes ; and a pair of large corbels 
below the floor-lines, and two single corbels. The 
beams, apparently, were parallel, those in the centre 
stretching right across ; and all were built in, not rest- 
ing on, corbels, and radiating from a centre as common. 
All the dressings are freestone, which I take to be from 
Caen. It is probable the stairs were freestone also, as 
I found one freestone newel-step in the rubbish, and I 
know of no other place from which it could have come ; 
and except on this theory it is difficult to explain why 
every one of these steps has been removed, while in all 
other places, where they are limestone, it is only one 
here and there that is taken.’ The casing of the door 
from the stairs to the upper chamber yet remains, but 
much defaced ; that of all the others has been torn 
away,except in the case of the external entrance to the 
second floor, which was blocked until 1881, and is per- 
fect. There is not, except on the windows, any orna- 
ment of any kind, though the workmanship of the free- 
stone is finished, and the whole peculiarly good, and 
perfectly free from decay. 

It is obvious that the strength of the tower is only 
the strength of its weakest and most assailable part. 
The basement-door was only fastened with a bolt; there 
is no portcullis or sign of timber framing, and the ram- 


1 Since the above was written I have clearly made out remains of 
steps in their sockets, all freestone, but much discoloured. It is 
plain all were freestone. 
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part slits above were originally blocked by the stair- 
hood and chimney. Apparently, any one piling fagots 
against the door, and firing them, could not have been 
assailed from the tower, except on his approach and 
departure. One is tempted to think that this entrance 
cannot have been original; yet a bolt-hole 8 feet deep 
in a limestone wall 18 feet thick, is not easily newly 
made without very evident marks, none of which exist. 
Moreover, many of the greater round towers seem to 
have differed from the square keeps in having basement- 
doors; notably Coucy and other Norman examples, 
and perhaps Brynllys. There is more absence of evi- 
dence of this entrance being other than original than 
in the case of the portal above. Possibly this entrance 
may have been filled with masonry and plastered over 
when not required to be used, as evidently was done 
with other external openings near the ground. The 
entrance to the first floor is a tunnel 14 feet 7 inches 
long, and 5 feet 6 inches wide, through the wall: the 
freestone with which it was probably finished is entirely 
gone. There is no portcullis, and only one ill formed 
bolt-hole. There are external holes on each side of the 
head, one yet retaining the end of a beam, and corre- 
sponding beam-holes on the floor-level, which may pos- 
sibly indicate the existence of some lift-bridge; but 
which, I think, carried a porch only. Enough of the 
external steps remains to show that there was a land- 
ing formed by a stone arch spanning the passage below, 
immediately outside the door. These steps were not 
contemporaneous with the tower, but they are ancient ; 
older, I should think, than the beam-end. The two 
slits on the first floor are of the shape which would be 
produced by taking a tin pea-shooter, and gradually 
squeezing it till one end became a vertical slit. There 
is no recess whatever : indeed, it is a peculiarity of the 
Castle that in no case is there a simple slit in the wall 
opening out of a broader recess, with seats where bow- 
men could sit and act, as is usual elsewhere. This 
remark applies in a modified way to Cilgerran, said to 
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have been built by the great Earl. In the present 
case the hole is 15 feet long, descending from the 
inside (where it is about 2 feet 6 inches in diameter) 
towards the outside, where the terminal slit is about 
4 feet high, and only 3 inches wide. Obviously, any 
one from the inside could only sez or hit an object 
within his range, and that range must have been limited 
to a very few inches laterally,—considerably less than 
that from the breech of a 100-ton gun, the muzzle 
being so much more contracted. If an assailant chose 
to put himself within that range, he deserved any fate ; 
but it is more difficult to imagine that any defender 
would sit armed in the dark, inside, in the hope that 
any assailant would be so simple; and yet more diff- 
cult still to think any one could build for such a chance; 
still less can we conceive anything approaching to resi- 
dence in such a chamber. 

The floor above has a much narrower door, which 
being now inaccessible without a 40-feet ladder, has 
escaped mutilation. It is faced with freestone as fresh 
as if built yesterday, clearly Norman in shape, but with- 
out a chamfer, break, or thread ; simply bevelled edges. 
It had been narrowed with bad masonry into a loop 
until 1881. The external narrowing-in of the tower, 
which shows elsewhere all round as a quasi string, is 
not continued immediately under the door ; but there 
is a hole, as if for a heavy timber, immediately adjoin- 
ing. The door opened about 6 feet in distance, laterally, 
from the rampart of the curtain-wall, and (if the wall 
was there the same height as it shows by the Prison 
Tower) about 9 feet above its level. In my opinion 
there was a bridge from it to this rampart. This cham- 
ber had three slits very much the same as those below, 
but not quite so pronounced. The window immediately 
over the portal to the first floor is at the end of a seated 
recess 12 feet 8 inches long, 4 feet 3 inches (narrowing 
to 3 feet 5 inches) wide, and 8 feet high, and consists 
of two lancets, having a broad, hollow chamfer studded 
with the four-leaved flower inserted in a nearly round- 
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headed frame, the edges of which are bevelled. The 
top between the two lancets is filled with masonry, 
carrying a sculptured head not quite in the centre. 
The mullion (which carries a good internal bolt asp in 
relief, and is heavy) has a square base. The stone seat 
which runs along each side of the recess is not con- 
tinued round the front. Owing to this last fact I feel 
a doubt as to the lancets being original. I think they 
are; but it is quite possible that they are not. The 
chamber above is similar, except that it has no external 
door and no fire-place, and its lancets are shorter, more 
round-headed, and have no flower, and it has four slits 
somewhat more spacious. The cone starts from the top 
of the wall, some 18 inches from the inner edge, and 
apparently formed another chamber, having what was 
probably a door opening from the rampart on one side, 
and a window with hood over it on the other. These 
openings are in the second or inner parapet wall. The 
summit is formed into three ramparts with parapets 
one within the other. The outer parapet was probably 
the same height as the stair-hood. It is about 2 feet 
thick, with loops at every 6 feet, and between each loop 
a recess of 28 inches wide by 13 inches deep under each 
opening, dividing the wide merlons, all faced with free- 
stone. The rampart is 5 feet 6 inches wide. Within 
it rises a parapet, now nowhere more than 10 feet high, 
but probably at one time 15; within it a flagged ram- 
part 3 feet 4 inches wide; then another parapet and 
rampart, together 6 feet 6 inches wide, now nearly de- 
stroyed ; and within ita circular platform, where, doubt- 
less, Leland’s millstone, 1» conum, rested. The large 
holes in the outer parapet are evidently for timbers to 
carry a hourd, as there are water-drains besides. The 
range from the summit is, of course, very extensive 
along the trough between the old red of the Ridgeway 
and that of the coast. Except the destruction of the 
steps of the stairs, the pilfering of the freestone where 
within reach, and the pushing of stones from the sum- 
mit and inner parapet by tourists, the building seems 
4TH SER., VOL. XIV. 15 
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as sound as the day after it was built. There is no sign 
of decay whatever. It is much to be regretted Mr. King 
did not visit it. 

Just north of the donjon is a gabled building, lying 
nearly north and south, having the entire frame of one 
light, and one jamb of another on the west, and another 
on the east. This has been called the chapel, and on 
good authority ; but as I do not know a single argu- 
ment in favour of this view, except that, after the 
fashion of the country, it, as well as the chancel at 
Monkton, was used as a ball-court, I cannot well discuss 
it. Lam painfully aware of my want of knowledge, 
and will thankfully accept teaching. If any one will 
quote a case of a castle chapel not east and west, I shall 
be obliged. That it is not the chapel is, I think, proved 
by the fact that it is north and south; that it has no 
signs of piscina or sedilia, though where to look for 
such in a north and south building I am not sure; and 
that its pointed windows are very near the ground, and 
had seats in them. Its walls are thinner than most 
others ; but not thinner than those which adjoin on the 
east, and which are clearly Norman. I think it may 
have been the Chancery and Exchequer. Apparently 
it extended as far to the north as the west entrance to 
the basement of the building I have called the Norman 
hall. This joined the last described at about half its 
length, and occupied the space now or lately looked on 
as the entrance to the inner ward. There are the 
remains of an external Norman door and window with 
freestone jambs, and a loop on the south side, showing 
this side once faced to an inner court, where the steps 
started ; a fireplace of grand proportions, with freestone 
enrichments, now mutilated, above ; and a round-headed 
freestone door from the first floor, at its south end. I 
conceive that this hall was approached by the steps on 
the north-west side of the Prison Tower ; the oriel, or 
rather what existed there before it, being its ante- 
chamber, and the Prison Tower its protection. It had 
a square buttress about midway on the south, to carry 
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its flue; and consisted, as usual, of a kitchen or store- 
room on the ground floor, and hall over, with high- 
pitched roof, the holes for the timbers of which may be 
seen on the south side of the west end of the northern 
hall. The double-barrelled latrine chamber did not then 
exist. That this latrine was erected after the comple- 
tion of the Prison Tower is apparent by the north light 
in the upper chamber in the latter being blocked by it. 
This hall was reasonably rectangular, and was the same 
length as, but broader than, the adjoining chamber, 
now called the hall. Its south-eastern end was formed 
by the ancient 6 feet 3 inches wall before described. I 
cannot think that there was any door from its basement 
through this wall, towards the south-east, as no ori- 
ginal loops cover it: those now existing are no more 
than proper for light, and to cover any angle. The 
present opening looks like a recent hole made to give 
convenient access to the inner ward, when it was walled 
off to make a kitchen garden. Probably the south-east 
window of the upper floor was a later enlargement of a 
previous smaller one, the principal light being at the 
north-west end. 

That even after 1300 the curtain of the present inner 
ward was the external wall of the Castle (probably 
over a ditch) seems to me to be proved by the arch of 
discharge of the double-barrelled latrine. It could not 
have been internal in such a situation when constructed. 
From this chamber a covered way in the inner side of 
this ancient 6 feet 3 inches wall, led to the latrine 
tower. 

It seems clear, from the masonry, that the building 
north of what I have called the Norman hall was erected 
after it. The western end of the junction-wall shows 
the marks of the projecting timbers, and no corbel- 
table is continued where it abuts. Its uncommon shape 
seems attributable to the necessities of the case. There 
was the face of the Norman hall on the south; the face 
of the wall enclosing the cavern, probably the flight of 
stairs from it, on the north; and the ancient latrine 
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tower on the north-east. All that could be done was 
done, and the north face is actually worked inwards 
some 24 feet as it went up and joined the latrine tower. 
The building now consists of the remains of a kitchen 
with good lights, corresponding with those above, in 
recesses which had seats; and a hall above with a 
perished timber floor and flat roof, and was approached 
by external and somewhat poor steps at the north side 
of the west end, which were covered with a porch. 
The stairs from the cavern open into the first, and from 
the last ascends a spiral stair to the roof. It is remark- 
able that these stairs do not open on to the parapet or 
rampart-walk, but to the roof only, which was of lead ; 
and that the angle hood-turrets, though pierced, do not 
afford a continuous walk. Each forms a separate look- 
out tower of itself, having steps accessible only from 
the lead roof. 

The chambers at the east end are of similar charac- 
ter, but neither of them has a fireplace. It will be 
observed that one of the once external slits of the upper 
story of the latrine look into the upper chamber, which 
has been considered one of the most distinguished in 
the Castle, and as such has been selected by the public, 
in defiance of Leland (and I think I may say of proba- 
bility, as a room with a fireplace would most likely 
have been selected), as the birthplace of King Henry 
VII; and the whole tower was covered by its roof, thus 
evidencing the earlier existence of the tower, which I 
have before pointed out. The north and east faces of 
this tower being adopted, were the angles on those 
sides. The old wall formed the west side, and the north 
wall of the Norman hall, being continued in a straight 
line, as almost unavoidable, seems to me to account for 
the extraordinary shape of this building; but it is very 
remarkable that each extremity of the ancient wall 
should thus, by accident as I think, have terminated in 
chambers, the eastern end of which is so markedly 
wider than their western. It may be noticed that the 
curtain starts from the north-west end, at a consider- 
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able height and thickness ; well shown in Mr. Clark’s 
plate facing the title-page of vol. v, third series. Whether 
this merely evidences an intention, or a work completed 
and since destroyed, is doubtful. I think the former, 
as the existing wall seemed partly original. 

The Prison Tower seems to me to be not much later 
than the donjon : the slits have freestone dressings and 
the same character. The sill of the southern light on 
the first floor is pierced to admit a ray of light to the 
basement, which chamber looks as if it had been exca- 
vated towards the north. This basement alone has no 
access. The newel is of sandstone, like Caerfai, and 
has a cap of decided Early English character. The 
chamber I have called the oriel may be an early Tudor 
. transformation of some pre-existing Norman ante- 
chamber. The elegant chimney-stack, fireplace, and 
windows, are additions. The freestone Norman doors 
on the south-east portion of the chamber clearly indi- 
cate its origin. The old wall on this side has been 
broken through to give access to the double latrine 
added on its outer side. 

It is clear that in these early times there was some 
building in the neighbourhood of the Mills Postern, 
now gone, the more modern great curtain being clearly 
built against it ; while the foundation of a wall, similar 
to that of the wall so often alluded to, exists on the 
north edge of the cliff, corresponding with the Monkton 
Tower on the south-west. 

The beautiful window in the cavern wall was opened 
in 1881, it having been previously walled up flush. It 
conveys the same idea as those in the round tower, 
that. the lancets are insertions in a Norman frame. But 
here the stone seats ran round the front. The recess 
is 8 feet by 6 feet 4 inches, and 10 feet high, and has 
a purely Norman look. The head looks as if there had 
at one time been some insertion similar to those in the 
donjon lights. The inner bolt-asp on the mullion is 
very bold and good. The lancets are 8 feet high and 
2 feet 3 inches wide. The entrance-gateway is very 
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high and wide, and looks as if designed to take in boat 
as well as cargo. The gate had no portcullis or bolts, 
and it was protected by no flanking work or machico- 
lation above. An attacking party seeking to fire the 
gate could have been assailed only by a sally. That 
there was water-supply in the cavern I cannot doubt. 
George Owen says there was in his day; and Cromwell 
would never have written as he did unless he had been 
certainly so informed. He clearly refers to the stairs 
from the Castle to the cavern, not to anything in the 
town. Moreover, fresh water now rises on the beach 
close by. There was, however, a distinct supply to the 
Castle from Norgan’s Well in the old red, nearly south 
of the Castle, and about a mile distant, conveyed by 
34 inch socket-pipes, laid in cement, across Monkton 
Pill, and up the face of the cliff into the archway at 
foot of the Monkton Tower. Pieces of the pipe are in 
the Tenby Museum, a piece in situ is preserved in the 
wall of the road above Monkton Board School, and 
other pieces, also in situ, yet remain in the archway 
above referred to. It is not clear whether these led to 
any tank. 

The Monkton Tower differs widely from the others. 
It is only basement and storey over: the first approached 
from the rampart on the south, the last by spiral steps 
on the north-east. Each chamber had an apartment 
opening from it, and the basement a latrine also. The 
basement has only two slits, and no fireplace ; the upper 
storey a fireplace and two windows of two lights. 

The horseshoe entrance was uncovered in 1881. It 
was faintly indicated by a depression in the ground ; 
and my little experience induces me to look for founda- 
tions where there are hollows rather than under mounds. 
Wall-destroyers generally did their work of getting 
good building stones well and effectively. They fol- 
lowed and removed the real wall as far as practicable, 
often leaving a trench where it was; casting the small 
stones or rubbish on one side, in a mound ; or remov- 
ing it if useful, as it often is at Pembroke. I believe 
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the lines across the area of the outer ward are caused 
by a desire to form a level sward for games or modern 
military parade, and do not mark division of wards or 
ancient walls. The remains of the building do not 
clearly indicate its character. It would seem there 
was no portcullis or drawbridge. The jambs of the 
entrance do not correspond with each other, but in each 
freestone is used. The rock-floor is much worn. The 
bevelled freestone recess on the north is curious, and 
indicates the same treatment as elsewhere adopted in 
the Norman work. This entrance appears to have been 
approached by the narrow way from Monkton Pill. 
This way is cut in the rock. It would look as if the 
thick curtain-wall, with the steps from the Monkton 
Tower, had been built before the rock was cut away ; 
but this can scarcely be. I think the way was filled 
with stones, as, indeed, it was up to 1881, and the cur- 
tain built on this heap now partly removed. 

The whole southern portion between the Monkton 
Tower and the Mills Postern seems of one date, and 
that Edwardian, though subsequently altered at various 
dates, as described below. It must be remembered 
that the town-wall joined the Castle at or near the 
west gate tower on the south side, and the north gate 
tower on the north-east. The intermediate wall had, 
over irregular ground, to fulfil somewhat the function 
of the great east curtain at Caerphilly. It forms three 
long lines having towers at the angles, and at the 
centre of the south front; the wall having ramparts 
with parapet and rear-wall, with a somewhat uniform 
sky-line, though, from the inequality of the ground, 
very varying height, and frequently comprising galleries 
either for offence or convenience. This wall, originally 
7 feet thick, has been variously altered. Between the 
gate-tower and the west gate tower, the wall, as well 
as the towers themselves, has been strengthened on 
the inner side (the former by as much as 8 feet), so that 
it now forms a prodigious mass of masonry, 160 feet in 
length, over 30 feet in height, and 15 feet thick. The 
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result of this was to block the slits from the galleries 
looking inwards ; and in many cases the galleries were 
themselves also filled with masonry. Over and above 
this exterior casing of the towers on the inner side, they 
seem also to have had a complete internal casing, and 
to have been raised, so that in their latter state there 
was nothing like a continuous rampart-walk from the 
wall on one side of the tower to that on the other. 
Indeed, I doubt much if such a practice was ever ad- 
mitted. 

The barbican tower requires special notice from its 
extraordinary tenacity in resisting the shock of the 
dismantling powder, and from its offensive character. 
It is the only tower in the outer ward which preserves 
its stone roof. The loops of the chamber over the 
basement commanding the approach to the Castle, and 
raking the eastern curtain, are of the most extreme 
type ; the external slit is about 7 feet long by 2 inches 
broad, the top of the external slit being on a level with 
the bottom of the internal opening, which is protected 
by a raised cill, so that no missile from the ground out- 
side entering the slit could possibly enter the chamber 
without first hitting the arch of the opening. Under- 
neath this tower is another cavern or passage in the 
limestone rock, of considerable length, but narrow. 

The gate tower seems to have been designed for the 

accommodation of persons of distinction in the upper 
chambers, as at Kidwely; they are large, lofty, and 
were roofed with lead: entered from the stairs in the 
towers on each side the entrance. The guard chambers 
below have each their separate entrance, and are also 
lofty ; but, especially the eastern, must have been very 
dark. , 
The portcullis chamber has no holes in the floor, 
possibly because there was no drawbridge here. I 
suspect these holes have more to do with drawbridge 
apparatus than with offence. 

The approach must have been unusually strong. 
Probably there was some work on the town side of the 
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bridge over the foss. I now know that the foss ex- 
tended west of the present access to the then narrow 
west gate road; and I have no doubt that the vault, 
on which the newly covered cottage stands, was the 
arch of a stone bridge of approach across the ditch. 
As the walls go through and beyond the ditch walls, it 
is clear it was an ancient structure ; and finding it had 
been occupied as a dwelling for all time of memory, I 
assumed. it was an ancient dwelling, and re-roofed it 
accordingly. I am now satisfied that the eastern half 
was the bridge over the foss; but as I could not have 
approached it to use it as a bridge of access, owing to 
the stables on other property, I the less regret the 
error made. Any approach but by the bridge was pre- 
vented by the foss and the foss bastion raking it on 
one side, and the barbican tower commanding it on 
the other. The bridge itself could only be traversed 
under the direct fire of the barbican tower; when 
passed, the assailant had to pause between two bare 
walls, still under the overhead fire of the barbican 
tower, without possibility of shelter till the draw- 
bridge was lowered from the barbican arch, and the 
portcullis raised. He would then find himself in a 
somewhat circular court, with the great gate on his 
right, still without shelter, and commanded by the 
loops of the projecting bygate tower, and of each 
guard chamber, as well as by the men on the barbican 
and within the foss bastion, where he must wait till 
the outer portcullis was raised, and the great gate 
opened ; which done, he would only find himself in an 
inner vaulted box, scrutinised by the inner loops of 
each guard chamber. An unwelcome visitor must have 
had « hard time of it. 

The defences of the gateway itself consist, first of a 
portcullis; then what is called a chase; then great 
double hung doors, working, as usual, from an over- 
head beam, with bolts outside and inside, the inside 
being commanded by the slits of the guard chambers 
on each side. Then there is another chase; then another 
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portcullis and other doors; and last another chase. I 
have also restored the vaulting where certain signs 
existed of its former existence. The top covering of 
the chase groove was not put by me; it had every ap- 
pearance of being original. I doubt if these grooves 
were worked from or connected with the portcullis 
chamber. And I think all must admire the grandeur 
of the arch within arch, as seen from the inside, and 
regret the interpolation of what I have called the 
flying pent house. Mr. Clark’s plate, facing page 241, 
vol. v, third series, well shows what is here attempted 
to be described. ) 

I have also restored the barbican gateway. The 
walls were about 5 feet high on one side, 9 feet on the 
other, with the springing of the arch. For the design 
above the arch, [ am responsible. The thin walls of 
the by-gate tower and of the foss bastion, I need not 
‘say, were put by me, but on old foundations, to guide 
the eye, and make the approach more intelligible, 
instead of confusing as heretofore. On the eastern 
glacis there was a cottage of respectable antiquity, but 
very ruinous. Its builder had very ingeniously utilised 
the funnel of the latrine above to save the construction 
of achimney. This cottage I removed, as well as the 
numerous mean dwellings and stables on the south 
glacis and covering the foundation of the foss bastion. 

None of the enceinte towers are duplicates of each 
other, and all the curtains differ. From the great gate- 
house to the central towers, at any rate, and probably 
to the west gate tower, the original wall was 7 feet 
thick, and within a foot or two of the height of the 
gate tower itself, nearly 40 feet—(indeed I expect it 
was the same height, and that the gate tower was not 
intended to show outside as such, but only as a con- 
tinuation of the wall) and had two galleries in it, one 
above the other, with external and internal slits ; the 
latter were stopped by the erection of the thickening 
before alluded to, enveloping the central tower towards 
the court, where was placed a noble flight of steps at 
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right angles, with others in the thickness of the wall 
near the west gate tower. | 
From the west gate tower to the Monkton tower the 
parapet has been clearly raised some 12 feet, and pre- 
aration made for raising the rampart either by a solid 
or hollow wall, which was never carried out. From the 
Monkton tower to the western hall it appears as origin- 
ally built, after the Monkton postern is supposed to have 
been filled as before mentioned, but in the wall near 
the hall is the discharge of a latrine, with nothing 
corresponding on the surface. This is supposed to 
mark the tower corresponding with that on the north, 
From the western hall to the northern hall the wall is 
irregular and thin; part is not original. At the ex- 
treme west are the remains of a latrine, and a little to 
the north something like a Norman window; while at 
the junction with the north hall the wall is high and 
double. I expect what now appears is, for the most 
part, an inner casing of the original, which had become 
ruinous, and except at the junction before described, 
has now perished. From the north hall to the angle 
by the St. Ann’s bastion is similar to that between the 
west gate and Monkton towers, except that there is an 
appearance of there having been a central building, of 
which the wall formed one end, and there is no pre- 
paration for raising the rampart, which last, till lately, 
was covered with turf. Between the St. Ann’s and 
the Mills bastions the wall was similar. But here it is 
clear the rampart was one side of a chamber. These 
bastions alone have the corbel table, and the last has 
plainly been raised. It is very elegant. On each side 
the north gate tower the wall is solid (except three 
short galleries leading to latrines), about 30 feet high, 
and 8 feet thick, carrying a rampart with parapet and 
rere wall on top, approached from each tower. 
Dismissing the time before the conquest as leaving 
no certain mark, the salient periods seem to have been: 
(1) The building, whatever it was, by De Montgomery; 
(2) the creation of the earldom and the visits of King 
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Henry II; (3) the great Earl Mareschal’s time and 
King John’s visit ; (4) Montchesny’s occupation : his 
great wealth and building taste; (5) the Valentian ~ 
period ; (6) Owen Glyndwr’s time, when all the castles 
in Wales were strengthened ; (7) the Tudor troubles, 
and the birth and residence of King Henry VII; (8) 
the abolition of the Palatinate; (9) Poyer’s residence 
and defence of the Castle, first against the King, then 
against Cromwell in person; (10) the surrender and 
consequent dismantling ; and (11) two and a quarter 
centuries of pilfering and contempt. 

If the inner curtain wall, or at least the lower part 
of it, did not exist before, I should attribute it to 
Montgomery. The horse-shoe tower of entrance to it, 
recently uncovered, and all the buildings with bevelled 
freestone dressings in the inner ward, to the 2nd, 3rd, 
and 4th periods; the donjon appearing to be the first, 
and the prison tower the last of these works. 

During these periods, as before stated, I imagine the 
Castle consisted only of the inner ward, approached 
by a steep and narrow way cut in the rock, now covered 
by the Monkton postern, throughout defended by a 
deep ditch, extending across the outer ward, where the 
masonry is now continued more than 30 feet below the 
present inner surface, now filled, and covered by two 
outworks, since altered, but now represented by the 
St. Ann’s and Monkton bastions. The north hall itself 
I assign to Montchesny. 

The remarkable absence of the corbel table, so uni- 
versal elsewhere in South Wales, and commonly 
ascribed to De Valance, in all the buildings in the outer 
ward, might lead to the idea that these also were 
before his time, but their general appearance is de- 
cidedly Edwardian. Nowhere here is the mark of a 
chisel visible except on the newels of the stairs, on the 
fireplaces, and on the dressings of the gate tower 
windows, and these last are the only instances of free- 
stone in the outer ward, though possibly the great 
entrance itself, and the doors opening to it, were once 
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so enriched. The whole enceinte of the outer ward is 
Edwardian, being composed of straight lines with 
towers capping the angles, while that of the inner ward 
is informal. The thickening of the outer curtain I put 
down to the sixth period. I have thought it possible 
that the lining of the southern towers, especially the 
unusually ornate “‘chymeney” of the second floor 
chamber of the central tower, might point out the 
birthplace of King Henry VII. At any rate this 
lining and various alterations of the large chambers of 
the inner ward are probably of the seventh period. 
The eighth is not likely to have left much mark. To 
the ninth I think must be attributed the ugly flying 
pent house between the drum towers of the gate house 
and the slating of the roofs of the gate house covering 
the steps leading to the watch turrets. 

The tenth and eleventh periods leave marks only 
too manifest. It nowhere appears where the dis- 
mantling charge was applied. 

The remains of enrichment, or articles of use, found 
here have been much fewer than at Manorbere: only 
one piece of a disengaged Early English shaft, no 
foliage work, one piece of flooring tile of good design, 
abundance of the glazed greenish thumb marked ridge 
tile—except the ridge, somewhat coarse blue slate 
seems to have been used for all the roofs not leaded— 
several stone canon balls and a few of iron, the spurs 
before described, a very interesting ivory toothpick and 
lady’s garnisher, Roman and a few other coins and 
tokens, and a rough iron seal with a very distinct but 
unintelligible legend, complete the list. 

It is on the Continent that one naturally looks for 
typical Norman military buildings. There they were 
indigenous—there our Coeur de Lion built, and there 
no formal dismantling has been ordered. But I find 
nothing resembling Pembroke tower either internally 
or as regards the summit. Pre-eminent Coucy is de- 
scribed by a well-known French archeologist as having 
an interior extremely curious, and of very great ele- 
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gance, having great cylindrical shafts supporting short 
capitals. Besides its far greater size, it has a sculptured 
entrance to the ground floor, with a well and steps at 
the side of it. This basement must have been a splendid 
apartment, having vaulted arcaded recesses, well lighted, 
48 feet in diameter, and 40 feet high. The other 
floors were all vaulted and well lit, and the upper 
storey, with timber roof, resembled a great lanthorn, 
having arched lights all round, twenty-four in number. 
It is 60 feet in diameter. At Gisors, Houdan, and 
Chateaudeau, the entrance is on the level of the out- 
side ground, and all have vaulted floors and timber 
tops; so also Chateau Gaillard. At Tournebou alone, 
so far as I know, is there a second rampart and parapet 
on the top, and here it is only in the thickness of the 
wall; but it isa modern work, and said not to be a re- 
production of what was. 

At Beaugency-sur-Loire there exist, under the first 
floor, external corbels, which probably sustained a 
movable stair or ladder, and we are told it is not un- 
likely a lift bridge rested on the adjoining rampart. 
At Lillebonne such access still exists. At Chamboy 
there is no sign of a stair, and tradition says access was 
obtained by an iron ladder. 

Falaise has no external access at all. Besides furnish- 
ing handsome vaulted chambers, it seems more specially 
designed for lifting water from the previously exposed 
spring below, for the service of the adjoining square 
donjon. 

Conisboro’ Castle is the only English example that 
can be named in the same category as Pembroke. The 
following very brief description of it is given for the 
sake of comparison. 

Tower, cylindrical, with six buttresses reaching above 
the top. The highest of these was a beacon, another 
an oven, another a dovecote, the rest for shelter and 
storeage. Stairs in thickness of wall, not circular, 
3 feet 1 inch wide; inner wall, 3 feet 11 inches; outer, 
5 feet 5 inches—total, 12 feet 5 inches. Gallery, in 
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wall round upper chamber, communicating with it. 
Second floor has beautiful English fireplace, with sink 
near it; a small vaulted and groined chapel, with two 
piscine and quatrefoil lights, and a small east loop with 
sacristy adjoining; a good window, with steps to it, 
and a recess, terminating in a latrine, with loop. First 
floor: magnificent fireplace, sink, window of two lights, 

approached by four steps, and a latrine. Basement: 

vaulted door only, and well,—idle to call it a dungeon. 

Main entrance at first floor, where the walls are 13 feet 
7 inches thick; nothing to show what coping the 
parapets had ; roof, of timber. 

Except on the eastern side of England there are no 
examples of square donjons. Ludlow and Goderich 
have square Norman towers forming part of the 
enceinte of the inner court and having every usual 
Norman convenience and ornament, but both are con- 
nected with and form an integral part of the rest of 
the building. To the west of the Severn, Haverford- 
west has credit for having been square, but it seems 
doubtful if it really was so. It looks like the shell of 
a square building now, but judging from Buck’s view, 
it had round bastion towers at the angles, since de- 
stroyed. I hope the history of Haverfordwest Castle 
in Victorian times will be written while the events are 
fresh. It seems to me good King Henry VIII and 
Cromwell, the universal iconoclast, were gentle and 
conservative as compared with Sir Richard Cross. And 
there is Ogmore. 

Raglan stands alone as having a keep not absolutely 
round, and not square, and as being outside the castle 
proper, and defending its gate from the outside. It 
undoubtedly communicated with the castle by a lift 
bridge across its moat, and was perfectly habitable and 
complete in itself. 

Chepstow, the western castle which alone can ap- 
proach Pembroke, is, like it, one of those castles the 
shape of which is determined by the limestone rock on 
which it stands. The Marten Tower has been considered 
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its keep, but it forms part of the enceinte. Its little 
oratory is a triumph of refined architecture. It was not 
only habitable, but inhabited almost within the last two 
hundred years. 

Brynllys, Tretower, Longtown, Scenfreth, and White 
Castles are well known examples of central round towers, 
but their small size and more habitable arrangements 
remove them from comparison with Pembroke. Bryn- 
llys, perhaps, approaches most nearly. It is well de- 
scribed in Arch. Camb., 1862, p. 81, and 1866, p. 441. 
For a description of it and Conisbro’, Mr. King’s Mun- 
menta Antiqua, pp. 3, 59, and 34, should be referred 
to. Morlais Castle alone has the vaulting and arcading 
which seems almost universal with Continental donjons. 

The only other instance I know of an external ap- 
proach to basement, first and second floors, is in the 
neighbouring little round tower at Manorbere. I believe 
that exists as built somewhere about 1200, except the 
alteration of the slits into lancets. It also has a stone 
dome and wood floors; but it is an angle-bastion, and 
the object of its openings is apparent. 

I fear it will be considered that I have gone into too 
minute detail. I have done so because much is so situ- 
ate as not to favour careful investigation by the robust 
antiquary, and some not to be got at without special 
appliances ; and except what the stones tell us, we are 
without information as to date and object. With such 
facts as I have been able to collect, I ask the opinion of 
others better qualified to judge. I state my own views 
with no feeling of confidence, and merely to invite dis- 
cussion. 


(To be continued.) 























CARTULARIUM PRIORATUS S. JOHANNIS 
EVANG. pe BRECON. 
(Continued from p. 168.) 


Roger Pichard, son of John Pichard, with his wife's consent, 
confirms a portion of lis land at Ystradwy near the Boket Gate. 
(Date 1230-40.) 


“Carta Rogeri Pichardi filii J. Pichardii—Sciant presentes et 
futuri quod ego Rogerus Pichart filius Johannis Pichart de con- 
sensu et voluntate Mathie uxoris mee et heredum meorum dedi 
et concessi et hac presenti carta mea confirmavi Deo et Ecclesie 
Sancti Johannis de Brechonia et monachis ibidem Deo servien- 
tibus in liberam puram et perpetuam elemosinam pro salute 
anime mee antecessorum et successorum meorum quamdam 
partem terre mee apud Stretdewi juxta portam occidentalem 
que dicitur Porta Boket extra quam portam dicta terra jacet ex 
parte aquilonari platee! scilicet quinque percatas et dimidium 
in longitudine et tres percatas et quatuor pedes in latitudine 
habendam et tenendam et pro voluntate sua tractandam in per- 
petuum libere et quiete ab omni exactione auxilio et demanda et 
etiam ab omni terreno servitio quod ad terram pertinet vel 
pertinere potest ita quod (n)ullo tempore liceat mihi vel heredi- 
bus meis a predictis monachis pro predicta terra aliquid recipere 
vel exigere. Ego vero Rogerus et heredes mei warantizabimus 
dictis monachis dictam partem dicte terre contra omnes homines 
et omnes feminas. Et eam ut liberam elemosinam nostram 
defendemus. Et ut hec mea donatio et concessio rata sit et in 
perpetuum stabilis permaneat presens scriptum sigilli mei im- 
pressione roboravi. Hijs Testibns magistro Willelmo de Lan- 
hamelak, Hothel filio Kegeuen. Hothelen? persona filio ejus, 
Matheo le brehtz, Willelmo clerico, Willelmo Motun® de Stredwi, 
Milone Pichart de Skathrok,t Vincencio clerico, Adam Riffe 
burgensibus de Brechonia. Teste, etc., capitulo Brechonia et 
multis alijs.” 


1 A piece or parcel of land. 

2 Rector of St. Michael, Ystradwy, 1218-34. 

3 William Muthun, styled R. Pichard’s constable in second docu- 
ment of the series. 

* Scethrog. 
4TH SER., VOL. XIV. 16 
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John of Monmouth frees all the Prior’s men from toll and other 
customs in Monmouth, the Prior to observe an anniversary for him 
and his relatives in Battle Abbey and its affiliated houses. (Date 
1215 to 1222): 


“Carta domini Johannis de Monemuta.—Noverint universi 
presens scriptum inspecturi quod ego Johannes de Monemuta! 
assensu et voluntate heredum meorum pro anima Baderon(is) 
antecessoris mei, et pro anima Roaps” de Monemuta, et pro 
anim4 Gilberti patris mei, et pro anima matris mee Berte et pro 
anima uxoris mee Cecilie et pro anima sororis mee Margarete 
et pro me, et pro animabus omnium liberorum meorum dedi et 
concessi et hoc presenti scripto meo confirmavi in puram et per- 
petuam elemosinam Deo et beate Marie et ecclesie Sancti 
Johannis de Prioratu de Brechkenia pertinente ad domum de la 
Bataille omnes homines Prioris ejusdem loci liberos esse et 
quietos a tolneto, et ab omnibus alijs consuetudinibus in villa 
mea de Monemuta et in tota valle mea de Monemuta Dictus 
autem prior et ejusdem loci conventus concesserunt mihi carita- 
tive quod in predicto prioratu facient anniversarium anteces- 
sorum meorum annuatim, post decessum autem meum et 
liberorum pro anima mea et pro animabus eorundem servitium 
et anniversarium in domo de la Bataille et in omnibus priorati- 
bus eidem domui pertinentibus tanquam pro uno Monacho 
domus sue annuatim persolvere facient. Et ut hec mea donatio 
et concessio rata sit et stabilis, eam presenti scripto sigilli mei 
impressione roborato confirmavi. Hijs testibus Domino Regi- 
naldo de Breusa, Domino Johanne,? Waltero et Ricardo filijs 
meis, Domino Willelmo priore de Gratia Dei, et multis alijs.” 


Walter de Traveley grants the church of Byford, dioc. Here- 
ford: 


“Carta Walteri de Traueleya.—Sciant presentes et futuri 
quod ego Walterus de Traveleya‘ dedi et concessi et hac presenti 
carta confirmavi Ecclesiam de Buford cum omnibus pertinentijs, 
suis ex consensu Walteri heredis mei in perpetuam et puram 
elemosinam Deo ecclesie Sancti Johannis de Brechenio et mona- 
chis ibidem Deo servientibus et servituris pro salute anime mee 





1 He succeeded his father temp. Richard I. He married Cicely, 
daughter of Walter Walerond, and died in 1247. 

2 Radulphus (?). 

3 Bishop Tanner notes, “a name cut off here.” 
4 See his son’s confirmation of this grant, ante. 
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et Matildis uxoris mee et patris mei et matris mee et pro anima 
Radulfi de Buford avi mei et Sibille uxoris mee et pro anima 
Walteri de Buford et Ricardi de Buford et pro anima Eve 
de Buford et Matildis de Buford et pro animabus omnium 
antecessorum et successorum meorum et ut hec mea dona rata 
et inconcussa in perpetuum permaneant presentem cartam 
sigilli mei munimine roboratam priori et conventui de Bre- 
chonia dedi in testimonium hijs testibus Willelmo de Burchull, 
Pagano filio ejus, Willelmo de Weldeboef, Radulfo precentore 
de Glocestria et Alexandro monacho ejusdem loci, Ricardo de- 
cano de Brechonia, Magistro Mathia filio ejus, Kenebano capel- 
lano de Piperton, Milone filio ejus, R. Diacono de Brechonia 
Willelmo filio Bernardi, Willelmo Merlo, David clerico, Wil- 
lelmo Havard, Radulfo Janitore, Nichol de Piperton’, Willelmo 
Sparco de Piperton, et multis alijs.” 
(Date end of 12th century.) 


Walter de Traveley confirms his grant of the church of Byford. 
Nicholas has on his presentation been instituted as Rector of 
Byford after the death of Milo: 


“Secunda Carta ipsius Walteri—Sciant presentes et futuri 
quod ego Walterus de Traveleya contulissem Deo et beato 
Johanni et monachis de Brechonia pro salute anime mee et 
antecessorum meorum totum jus meum quod habui in ecclesia 
de Biford in puram et perpetuam elemosinam sicut carta dona- 
tionis et mee confirmationis eis super hoc facta testatur ...... 
presentationem coram viris fide dignis et ad hoc vocatis Nicho- 
laum rectorem Ecclesie de Biford post obitum Milonis decani 
Domini E.! Herefordensis episcopi auctoritate et loco et nomine 
eorum presentavi ad quorum presentationem per me sic fac- 
tam, dictum clericum episcopus Herefordensis in eadem ecclesia 
admisit et instituit hunc autem clericum ad dictorum mona- 
chorum presentationem sic nomine eorum presentavi quod nec 
ego nec heredes mei ex illa presentatione aliquid juris in poste- 
rum vendicare retinere poterimus vel adquirere. In cujus rei 
testimonium presenti scripto sigillum meum duxi apponendum.” 


Walter de Traveley relinquishes all his right in the church of 
Byford on being informed of the death of Milo, Dean of Byford: 


“Tertia Carta ipsius Walteri—Sciant presentes et futuri quod 
ego Walterus de Traueleya dedi et concessi Deo et beato Johanni 
de Brechonia et monachis ibidem Deo servientibus divine pieta- 
tis intutitu et pro salute anime mee et antecessorum meorum 


1 Egidius, Giles de Braose. 


16? 
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totum jus meum quod habui in ecclesia de Biford tenendum et 
habendum igitur plene et pacifice quiete et libere in puram et 
perpetuam elemosinam ita quod nullus heredum meorum hance 
meam donationem valeat in posterum perturbare vel aliquid 
juris in ordinatione dicte ecclesie sibi retinere vel vendicare. 
Hoc autem jus meum in dicta ecclesia dedi et concessi et Sancto 
Johanni et monachis de Brechonia statim postquam certus fui 
de obitu Milonis decani de Biford rectoris ejusdem ecclesie. 
Quum autem volo ut hec mea donatio rata sit et in perpetuum 
stabilis permaneat presentem cartam sigilli mei attestatione duxi 
confirmandam . hijs testibus J. priore tune de Brechonia, Radulfo 
tunc precentore Sancti (Petri) Gloucestrie, Alexandro ejusdem 
loci monacho, Renegim capellano de Pipertun, Ricardo Pulein, 
diacono de Brechonia, Nicholao preposito méo de Piperton, Wil- 
lelmo Pec, Ricardo serviente meo, et multis alijs.”! 


William de Weldeboef grants his wood, formerly of Bernard 
Unspae, above the road leading from Brecon to Abereskyr. (Date, 
end of twelfth century) : 


“Carta Willelmi de Weldeboef.—Sciant omnes tam presentes 
quam futuri quod ego Willelmus de Weldeboef et heredes mei 
pro salute animarum matris et uxoris et omnium antecessorum 
et successorum meorum dedimus et concessimus Deo et beate 
Marie et ecclesie Sancti Johannis de Brechonia et monachis ibi- 
dem Deo servientibus in perpetuam et puram elemosinam totum 
boscum nostrum qui pertinet ad terram que fuit Bernardi Uns- 
pac supra viam que tendit a Brechonia usque Abereschir . ut 
autem hec donatio nostra rata et inconcussa permaneat eam pre- 
sentis scripti attestatione et sigilli nostri munimine corroboravi- 
mus. Hijs testibus Domino Willelmo de Brausa, Domina Ma- 
thilde uxore ejus, Domino Willelmo de’ Brausa herede eorum, 
Philippo et Waltero de Brausa, Johanne Pichard, Roberto Wafre, 
Roberto de Evereus, Willelmo de Burchull, Gilleberto de Mans, 
Ricardo Hagurnel, Willelmo de Weldeboef juvene, Radulfo 
Torel, Simone de Brochleri, David filio Roberti de Burchull, 
Ricardo decano, Godefrido, Bernardo, Samsone Nichol capellanis, 
Stephano Janitore, et Radulfo filio ejus, Willelmo Havard, Ste- 
phano de Saucei, Nicholas de Schenefrei, Bernardo Bulfinche, 

Ricardo Elwi, Waltero filio Herliwini, Pagano Willelmo Petin- 
pain, Thoma preposito, Galfrido coco, Thoma de Bello, Ricardo 
Diacono, et multis alijs.” 


1 In both MSS. the charters of Robert le Wafre and W. de Braose, 
relative to Trosdref Mill, are repeated before the following charter. 
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William Peytivin grants seven acres of his land of Kilmanuut, 
and confirms the yrant, by his ancestors, of twelve acres more of 
same land. (Date, 1215-1222) : 


“Carta Willelmi Pictavensis.—Sciant presentes et futuri quod 
ego Willelmus Pictavensis dedi et hac presenti carta mea con- 
firmavi Deo et opibus ecclesie Sancti Johannis de Brechonia et 
monachis ibidem Deo servientibus pro salute anime mee et ante- 
cessorum et successorum meorum septem acras terre in feudo 
meo de Kilmanaut? concessi etiam et presenti carta confirmavi 
dictis monachis cum dictis septem acris duodecim acras quas 
antecessores mei in prenominato feodo meo illis dederunt tenen- 
das et habendas illas omnes dictas novem et decem acras libere 
pacifice et quiete in puram et perpetuam elemosinam sicut res 
ecclesiastice melius et liberius teneri et haberi possunt et ut hec 
mew donatio concessio et confirmatio stabilis sit et perpetua pre- 
sens scriptum sigilli mei impressione roboravi. Hijs testibus 
Domino meo R. de Braosa, G.? Archidiacono de Brechonia, Phi- 
lippo de Lam’as,3 Hugone et Radulfo Capellanis, Ricardo le Bre- 
chon, Pagano de Burchull, Maelo de Manns, Waltero de Traue- 
ley, Philippo le Bree, Willelmo de Burchull, tune constabulario 
de Brechonia, Janitore, Adam Rif, Gilberto Gernun, et multis 
alijs.” 


Payne de Burghill confirms the grant of his uncle Hugh, of 
land in his vill of St. Michael, Ystradwy, between the road from 
Brecon to Landevaelog and Brunnive brook : 


“Carta Pagani de Burchull’.—Sciant presentes et futuri quod 
ego Paganus de Burchull* concedentibus uxore mea et heredibus 
meis pro salute animarum nostrarum et omnium antecessorum 
et successorum nostrorum concedo et hac presenti carta mea 
confirmo Deo et ecclesie Sancti Johannis de Brechonia et mona- 
chis ibidem deo servientibus in liberam et perpetuam elemosy- 
nam totam [terram] que eis data fuit ab Hugone avunculo meo in 
feodo meo de villa Sancti Michael que terra jacet inter viam que , 
ducit a Brechonia ad Landevaylak et rivulum qui dicitur Brunive5 


1 Jones suggests that this may be Cilmaharen, in the parish of 
Garthbrengy. (Hist. of Brecknockshire, vol. ii, p. 87.) 

* The nephew. 

3 Llanmaes or Llanvaes. 

* Son of William de Burghill. See list of witnesses to Walter de 
Traveley’s grant of Byford. 

5 Brynich brook, which ran into the river Usk before it was inter- 
cepted by the Brecon canal. 
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broc in longitudine et inter terram Rogeri filij Emmerad et -ter- 
ram ipsorum monachorum de vetere villa in latitudine tenen- 
dam et habendam libere et quiete et pacifice sicut res Sancte 
ecclesie liberius et melius teneri et haberi possunt ............... 
mera cujus unum capud tendit ad terram canonicorum Lantoni 
prime et aliud capud tendit ad Monekeweye. Et una acra jacet 
in longum juxta Monekeweye. Et una acra jacet ad ewalle in 
campo sub Brenchesonte et dimidium acre jacet ad ewalle et 
totam terram quam Walterus Mael aliquando de me tenuit. Et 
tres buttas que jacent ad capud ejusdem terre que se extendunt 
versus aquilonem cum omnibus pertinencijs suis tenendas et 
habendas de me et heredibus meis sibi libere et quiete sine 
omni contradictione mei vel heredum meorum in perpetuum. 
Reddendo inde annuatim mihi et heredibus meis predictis mona- 
chis tres denarios ad festum Sancti Michaelis pro omni servicio 
exactione et demanda que de terra exeunt vel exire possint. 
Ego vero jam dictus Johannes et heredes mei dictis monachis 
totam dictam terram cum omnibus pertinencijs suis contra om- 
nes homines et feminas in perpetuum warantizabimus et de 
omnibus sectis summonicionibus herietis relevijs et de rebus 
secularibus universis defendemus et adquietabimus. In cujus 
rei testimonium presenti scripto sigillum meum apposui. Hijs 
testibus Radulfo Torel filio Radulfi Torel, Waltero de Wrmeslege,! 
Waltero Caldeccio, Roberto vrair de Burchull, Roberto Gunter, 
Waltero de Ewalle, Roberto filio Henrici, Galfrido de Ludyate, 
et multis alijs.”? 
(Date, early part of twelfth century.) 


Composition between the monks of Gloucester and William, 
clerk of Talgarth, relative to the tithes of Talgarth : 


“Compositio facta inter monachos Gloecestrie et W. clericum 
de Talgard—Universis sancte matris Ecclesie filijs ad quos pre- 
sens scriptum pervenerit. W. Dei gratia Abbas de Kingswood’ 
et Decanus Christianitatis de Hamton salutem. Noverit univer- 
sitas vestra causam que vertebatur inter Abbatem et conventum 


1 Wormsley. 
2 With this charter the agreement, in both MSS., of the regular 
sequence of documents beginning with B. Newmarch’s charter ends. 
The documents which follow, down to the charter of William de 
Burghill, occur (detached from the other Brecon charters) in an 
earlier part (fol. 196) of Carte Papers, vol. 108. They are now 
transferred to their position in the Brewster MS. 
3 Kingswood, Wilts (Cistercian). 
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Gloecestrie ex una parte et W. de Talgard clericum ex altera 
super quibusdam decimis de Talgard auctoritate apostolica tan- 
dem coram nobis utriusque partis assensu necnon et consensu 
prioris et conventus de Brechenia qui partem decimarum predic- 
tarum sibi vendicabant amicabiliter in hoc modum conquie- 
visse videlicet quod abbas et conventus Gloecestrie duas partes 
decimarum garbarum de dominico de Talgard sine alicujus con- 
tradictione perpetuo jure percipient tanquam ad ecclesiam suam 
pleno jure spectantes sicut ex testimonio virorum fide dignorum 
legitime comprobatum est Et Prior et Conventus de Brekenia 
terciam partem decimarum yarbarum de eodem dominico Item 
Abbas et conventus Gloecestrie medietatem omnium minutarum 
decimarum de eodem dominico Et prior et conventus de Bre- 
kenia aliam medietatem Item memorati abbas et conventus 
Gloecestrie duas partes decimarum unde questio fuerat de qui- 
busdam terris subscriptis percipient et prior et monachi de 
Brekenia terciam partem scilicet de septem acris in Kenederes- 
hull Et de duabus acris inter Kenedereschirch! et Talgar in 
medio dominici et de crofta juxta villam de Talgar in predicto 
campo et de octo acris apud Lower et de tribus acris supra 
domum persone de Talgar juxta viam et de duabus acris in loco 
qui dicitur lonnfurlong? et de bissupestoking et de finchesleye 
et de stoking® juxta finchesleye Ecclesia vero de Talgar deci- 
mam feni de dominico integre percipiet et decimas plenarie de 
sex acris que appellantur Cumbebuckeland unde prius coram 
nobis contentio fuerat Ne nichilominus que scripta sunt iisque 
partibus grata fuerunt et accepta inrecedive contentionis scru- 
pulum aliqua occasione valeant devenire presenti scripto sigil- 
lorumque nostrorum appositione ea dignum duximus confir- 
manda diviso inter partes cirographo cujus altera pars sigillis 
nostris et sigillo conventus de Brechenia necnon et sigillo dicti 
W. de Talgard roborata penes abbatem et conventum Gloecestrie 


' Kenedereschirch. Bernard Newmarch in 1088 gave to the 
church of St. Peter and the monks of Gloucester the adjoining parish 
of Glasbury, “et ecclesiam Sancti Kenedri in eadem villa.’”’ (Cart. 
Mon. S. Petri Gl., vol. i, p. 314.) Miss Williams, in her account of 
Glasbury (ante, vol. i, 4th Series, p. 306) mentions that the original 
parish church, which stood between the present channels of the 
rivers Wye and Llyfni, not far from their confluence, was dedicated 
to St. Cynidr, a saint of the fifth century. Other churches, dedi- 
cated to this saint are Kenderchurch in Ergyng, or Archenfield (see 
Pope Nicholas’ Toxation, 160), and Llangynidr, and Aberescyr in 
Breconshire. (See Jones’ Breckn., vol. i, p. 47.) 

2 Long furlong. 

3 Probably land stocked or ridded. 
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resedit altera vero sigillis nostris et sigillo Abbatie et conventus 
Gloecestrie munita penes priorem et monachos de Brechenia 
remansit.” 


The tithes of Broadfield belong to church of Bodenham ; land 
of Nicholas and Richard in Maund to be free of tithes on yearly 
render of grain to church of Bodenham; Nicholas to have an 
oratory in his cure, and a cemetery for the burial of the poor in 
time of war ; offerings there of parishioners to belong to church 
of Bodenham ; of others, to the oratory : 


“Compositio facta inter monachos Breconie et N. decanum de 
Stokas.'—Sciant universi tam presentes quam futuri quod con- 
troversia que versabatur inter priorem de Brechenia et Nicho- 
laum decanum de Stokas de decimis de Bradefeld et terre Odo- 
nis tali fine quievit quum per multos viros ydoneos tam clericos 
quam laicos de veritate rei cognitum est scilicet predictas decimas 
ad ecclesiam de Bodeham pertinere pro bona causa pacis et pro 
omni molestia laris vitanda ego Radulphus prior de Brekenia 
totusque conventus ejusdem loci concessimus Ricardo clerico 
de Stokas ij solidos in Pascha annuatim solvendos tanquam in 
vita sua in perpetuam elemosinam concessimus etiam decimas 
illius terre quam Nicholaus Decanus et predictus Ricardus tenu- 
erunt in die tronizacionis B. Cantuariensis Archiepiscopi in ea- 
dem villa de Mahena ita tum quod in recognicione juris ecclesie 
de Bodeham in predictis decimis singulis annis reddat eidem 
ecclesie sex garbas tres de frumento tres de avena et immunis 
efficiatur ab omni exactione magnarum et minutarum decima- 
rum omnibus diebus vite sue Concessimus ei etiam oratorium 
quoddam habere in curia sua et cimiterium juxta predictum 
sine omni sepultura ad refugium. pauperum tempore hostilitatis 
si ita contigerit et faciant servire predictum oratorium per capel- 
lanum proprium Nicholaum vel Ricardum si affuerint ibi sine 
omni molestia matris ecclesie Et si aliquid ibi oblationis de 
parochianis de Bodeham advenerit, matri ecclesie reddatur . si 
vero ab alijs parochianis aliquid advenerit eidem oratorio per- 
maneat quod ut ratum habeatur et inconcussum fide interposita 
et unanimo inter priorem predictum et Nicholaum et Ricardum 
est roboratum. Et si forte Nicholaus decanus Ricardo clerico 
supervixerit vel Ricardus habitum mutaverit eandem donacio- 
nem eidem Nicholao omnibus diebus vite sue concedimus et hoc 
totum carta conventus ecclesie de Brekonia cum sigillo totius 
conventus ejusdem ecclesie contirmavimus caritatis etiam intuitu 


} Probably Stoke Prior, near Leominster. 
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predictum Nicholaum et Ricardum et animas antecessorum et 
amicorum suorum tam vivorum quam mortuorum in elemosinis 
et orationibus et beneficijs que fiunt in ecclesia nostra suscepi- 
mus et omnium benefactorum nostrorum plene participes esse 
concedimus. Hijs testibus W. Abbate de Evesham et T. Abbate 
de Gloecestria et S..Abbate de Percheora et Magistro Petro de 
Lehe! et Magistro Radulfo de Euesham et Magistro Godefrido 
et Willelmo priore de Hereford et Magistro Mihel et multis 
alijs.” 
(Date, prior to 1176.) 


The men of the fee of Risbury to attend services at Chapel of 
Humber, saving to the Abbot of Reading the tithes of Risbury 
and to the church of Leominster testamentary rights and burial 
there, Adam and his successors paying by way of recognition a 
yearly sum to the Abbot, and the men of Risbury attending on a 
Feastday yearly, with their offerings, Leominster Church : 


“Compositio facta inter monachos de Rading et Adamum 
Decanum de Humbra.—Omnibus presens scriptum inspecturis 
Abbates de Thame? et de Nettel® Abbatie et W. prior de Hur- 
lad* eternam in domino salutem Mandatum domini pape suscepi- 
mus in hec verba Honorius episcopus servus servorum Dei dilec- 
tis filijs de Thame et de Nettel Abbatibus et priori de Hurley 
Lincolnensis et Saresbiriensis diocesis salutem apostolicam bene- 
dictionem Dilecti filij abhas et conventus de Rading suam ad nos 
transmisere querelam quod Prior majoris Maluernie et R. rector 
ecclesie de Strettun et quidam alij Wigornensis Herefordensis 
et Lincolnensis diocesis super quibusdam capitulis decimis 
sepulturis et rebus alijs injuriantur eisdem Quo circa dis- 
cretioni vestre per apostolica scripta mandavimus quatinus 
partibus convocatis audiatis causam et appellatione remota 
mediante justitia terminetis facientes quod statueritis per cen- 
suram ecclesiasticam firmiter observari Testes autem qui 
fuerint nominati si se gratia odio vel amore subiunxerint per 
censuram eandem cessante appellatione cogatis veritati testi’um 
perhibere quod si non omnes hijs exequendis potueritis 
interesse duo vestrum ea nichilominus exequantur. Datum 
Anagnie xv Kalendis Julij pontificatus nostri anno primo.5 
Cum igitur auctoritate istarum literarum lis mota esset inter 
dictos abbatem et conventum Rading ex una parte et Adam 
decanum et vicarium de Humbra ex altera parte super sequela 


1 Peter de Leia, afterwards Bishop of St. David’s. 
? Oxfordshire. 3 Netley, Hants. * Hurley, Berks. 
5 1216. 
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quorundam hominum de Riseberi tandem partibus convocatis 
et in jure constitutis consensu prioris de Brekenia hoc fine lis 
conquievit videlicet quod dicti Abbas et conventus de Rading 
concesserunt omnibus hominibus de feodo Ade Malherbe de 
Riseberi quod adeant et sequantur capellam de Humbra cum 
omnibus debitis oblacionibus suis ad divinum officium ibi audi- 
endum et spiritualia ibidem percipienda salvis dictis Abbati et 
conventui de Rading omnibus decimis de Risebiri tam minutis 
quam omnibus alijs et salvis testamentis eorum et successorum 
suorum que primo et principaliter fieri debent ecclesie de 
Leomenistria et eorundem corporibus que ad matrem Ecclesiam 
de Leomenistrie debent deferri et salvis Abbati et conventui de 
Rading et illi quicumque loco eorum fuerit apud Leomenistriam 
omnibus que de prefatis hominibus percipiuntur et hactenus 
percipere consueverunt. Dictus vero Adam et successores sui 
in perpetuum reddent singulis annis Abbati et conventui de 
Rading ad recognicionem dicte sequele tres solidos sterlingorum 
die Sanctorum Apostolorum Petri et Pauli et eadem die venient 
omnes dicti homines de Risebiri ad ecclesiam de Leomenistria 
singulis annis cum debitis oblationibus suis ut eiusdem ecclesie 
parochiani. Nos vero auctoritate nostra ex communi consensu 


parcium superius (prefatarum) . precipimus supradictam formam 
ab omnibus inviolabiliter observari ita quod non liceat ulli 
hominum hance composicionis formam infringere vel ei ausu 
temerario contrahere.” 


Simon, Abbot of Reading, gives effect to the foregoing arrangement 
of the dispute by his charter : 


“Carta Simonis Abbatis de Rading—Sciant presentes et 
futuri quod ego Simon Dei gratia Abbas Radingie et ejusdem 
loci conventus concessimus et hac presenti carta nostra confir- 
mavimus quod homines de feodo Ade Malherbe de Risebiri de 
quibus aliquando mota controversia inter nos et Adam decanum 
de Humbra coram judicibus 4 domino Papa Honorio delegatis 
composicio facta est dicto Adam jus nostrum in iudicio recogno- 
scente de sequela hominum prenominatorum ut adeant et sequ- 
antur capellam de Humbre ad divinum officium ibi audiendum 
et spiritualia ibidem percipienda salvo nobis principali testa- 
mento dictorum hominum cum corporibus eorundem apud 
Leominestrie sepeliendis et salvis nobis omnibus decimis eorum 
tam minutis quam omnibus alijs. Dictus vero Adam et succes- 
ores sui in perpetuum reddent nobis annuatim tres solidos 
sterlingorum ad festum Apostolorum Petri et Pauli ad dicte 
sequele recognicionem et juris nostri et prenominati homines 
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venient ad Ecclesiam de Leomenistrie singulis annis die pre- 
nominata ut ejusdem ecclesie sequaces et parochiani. Dictus 
siquidem Adam et omnes successores sui fidelitatem nobis et 
domui nostre jurabunt se prestaturos et ecclesie nostre in- 
dempnitatem jurabunt et predictum redditum trium solidorum 
ad prenominatum terminum sine dolo et malicia nobis soluturos. 
Hijs testibus Magistro Stephano de Tornbir’, Gregorio Roberto 
capellano, Roberto Poer, Nicholao de Bergaveni, Hugone de 
Fuleford, Johanne de sancto Albino. Henrico capellano, Philippo 
filio Hugonis, Johanne Pribin et multis alijs.” 


The Abbot of the Convent of Lire acknowledges that the Manor 
and Mill of Berrington were free from tithes, the Abbot of Lyre 
taking his accustomed two acres of land sown with grain. (Date 
1223) : 

“Compositio facta inter monachos de Brekenia et de Mireual 
et de Kerkebi et de Eton priores.—Universis Christi fidelibus 
presens scriptum inspecturis frater K. humilis Abbas de Lyre et 
conventus eternam in domino salutem. Noverit universitas 
vestra quod cum nos auctoritate literarum domini Pape Priorem 
et conventum de Breconia coram Abbate de Mireuall' et de 
Kerkebi et de Eton Prioribus judicibus a domino Papa delegatis 
super omnibus decimis de dominicio et de molendino de Beriton? 
nomine ecclesie nostre Tametebyri® traxissemus in causa cum 
nobis coram dictis judicibus in judicio constitutis communibus 
et instrumentis propositis satis evidenter et manifeste constitit 
nos in dictis decimis ullum jus aliquo titulo nobis non posse ven- 
dicare actionem quam adversus dilectos fratres nostros priorem 
et monachos de Breconia movimus omnino remisimus libera et 
spontanea voluntate nichilominus concedentes ut ecclesia sancti 
Johannis de Breconia tranquilla possessione gaudeat et perpetua 
percipiemus autem nos singulis annis duas acras inbladatas in 
dominico de Beriton sicut consuevimus percipere. Et in hujus 
rei testimonium presenti scripto sigilla nostra appendere curavi- 
mus. Datum anno domini Mcc vicessimo tertio.” 


The Papal delegates declare the dispute between the Prior of 
Lyre, as Rectors of Tenbury, and Convent of Brecon to have been 
settled in manner mentioned in Abbot of Lyre’s Charter. (23 
Aug. 1222) : 


“Compositio inter monachos de Lira et monachos de Breconia 


1 Merevale, Warwickshire. 2 Berrington, near Tenbury. 
3 Tenbury. 
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de Beriton.—Universis sancte matris ecclesie filijs presentes 
ljteras inspecturis. Abbas de Mireual et de Kyrkebi et de 
Etune Priores eternam in domino salutem. Mandatum domini 
pape suscepimus in hee verba MHonorius episcopus servus 
servorum Dei dilectis filijs Abbati de Mireual de Kyrkebi et de 
Etune Prioribus Coventrie diocesis salutem et apostolicam 
benedictionem. Dilectorum filiorum abbatis et conventus de 
Lira recepimus questionem quod abbas et conventus de Theok- 
esberi persona ecclesie de Rippel et quidam alij clerici et laici 
Wigornensis Herefordensis et Coventrensis Diocesis super 
decimis et rebus alijs injuriantur eisdem. Ideoque discrecioni 
vestre per apostolica scripta mandamus quatinus partibus con- 
vocatis audiatis causam et appellatione remota fine debito 
terminetis facientes quod decreveritis per censuram ecclesiasti- 
cam firmiter observari. Testes autem qui fuerint nominati si se 
gratia odio vel timore subtraxerint per districtionem eandem 
cessante appellatione cogatis veritati testimonium perhibere. 
Quod si non omnes hijs exequendis potueritis interesse duo 
vestrum ea nichilominus exequantur. Datum Viterbo. v. Kal. 
Februarii pontificatus nostri anno quarto. cum igitur hujus auc- 
toritate mandati abbas et conventus de Lyra Priorem et con- 
ventum de Brekenia super omnibus decimis de dominico et de 
molendino de Berinton traxissent in causam datis legitimis 
indicijs post multas altercaciones rationibus et allegationibus 
multis hine inde prepositis in hunc modum conquievit con- 
tencio. Videlicet ex partibus in presencia. vestra constitutis, 
abbas et conventus de Lira libera et spontanea voluntate priori 
et conventui de Brekenia actionem quam adversus eosdem in- 
struxerant omnino remittentes, dictas decimas priori et conventui 
de Brekenia pleno jure pertinere recognoverunt et nichil sibi juris 
in decimis dictis aliquo tempore vendicaturos percipient autem 
Abbas et conventus de Lyra bladum de duabus acris singulis 
annis in dominico de Berintun’ secundum modum et formam 
quam percipere consueverunt. Ne igitur aliquando malicia 
super decimis dictis sopita coram nobis judicialiter possit susci- 
tari contentio et ut hec finalis concordia inter abbatem et con- 
ventum de Lyra et priorem et conventum de Brekenia robur 
perpetue firmitatis optineat auctoritate domini Pape qua fungi- 
mur in hac parte de prudentium et jurisperitorum consilio 
Priorem et conventum de Brekenia ab impetratione Abbatis et 
conventus de Lyra super decimis nominatis penitus absolventes 
presenti scripto sigilla nostra duximus apponenda. Hijs testibus 
Domino Reginaldo de Braosa Ricardo Vincentio seneschallo suo, 
magistro Ricardo de Maurdi’, Hugone capellano h'leflen: 
Magistro Thoma Brut Gilberto Genuc et multis alijs. Actum 
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judicio partibus presentibus et consencientibus in ecclesia sancte 
Trinitatis apud Coventriam, Anno ab incarnatione domini Mccxx 
secundo x° Kalendis Septembris.” 


Papal delegates record settlement of dispute between the Vicar 
of Chapel of Humber and Convent of Lyre: 


“ Compositio inter monachos Je Lyra et monachos de Breconia 
de capella de Humbra.—Notum sit presens scriptum visuris 
quod cum questio verteretur aliquando inter Adam vicarium 
capelle de Humbra ex una parte et Abbatem et conventum de 
Lira rectores ecclesie de Themeteburi ex altera parte super 
duabus partibus decimarum de sex virgatis terre in Hepe et in 
Wunetun coram domino Abbate de Wigemora et priore Leo- 
menistrie et magistro Ricardo canonico de Brongard judicibus a 
domino Papa Honorio delegatis tandem lis consensu prioris et 
conventus de Brekenia rectorum capelle de Humbra hoc fine 
conquievit videlicet quod unanimo consensu parcium provisum 
est quod Ecclesia de Thameburi libere et inconcusso teneat et 
habeat in perpetuum duas garbas decimarum de sex virgatis 
terre in Hepe et in Wunetun que sunt de tenemento de 
Humbra quod est de feudo de Brekenia et dicta ecclesia de 
Thameteburi perpetuo reddat annuatim nomine dictarum deci- 
marum capelle de Humbra viii solidos sterlingorum ad duos 
terminos anni scilicet ad annunciationem beate Marie iiij soli- 
dos et ad festum sancti Michaelis quatuor solidos. Ita quod 
quicumque fuerit vicarius capelle de Humbra percipiat viij 
dictos solidos annuos ad prefatos duos terminos anni apud 
capellam beati Andree de lastes a procuratore Abbatis et con- 
ventus de Lyra quicumque ille fuerit apud Themedburi juris- 
dictione siquid dictorum judicum de communi consensu parcium 
super hijs irrefragabiliter observandis perpetuata ad perpetuo 
robur firmitatis optinendum et ne ex altercatione parcium 
aliqua in posterum quod absit possit oriri machinacio vel cavil- 
lacio nominati Judices et partes presenti scripto sigilla sua 
apposuerunt.” 


The monks of Brecon are entitled to two parts of tithes specified 
and one half of tithes of hay in parish of Brinsop. The vicar 
agrees to farm their tithes at a yearly rent for his life: 


“Compositio facta inter monachos Breconie et vicarium de 
Brunyssop.—Omnibussancte matris ecclesie filijs ad quos presens 
scriptum prevenerit H. Decanus Herefordensis et H. Archidia- - 
conus Salopesbure salutem in domino. Noverit universitas vestra 
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nos mandatum domini Pape suscepisse in hec verba. Innocencius 
servus servorum Dei dilectis filijs Decano Herefordensi Archidia- 
cono Salopesburi et Magistro J. Clementis Canonico Herefordensi 
salutem et apostolicam benedictionem. R. rectoris ecclesie de 
Bruneshop accepimus questionem quod cum monachi monasterij 
de Brechonia et canonici ecclesie Lantoni prime Menevensis 
diocesis decimas quasdam et res alias ad ecclesiam suam perti- 
nentes de jure igitur contra justiciam presumpsissent auferre 
idem senciens se grauari nostram audientiam appellavit. Ea 
propter discrecioni vestre per apostolica scripta mandamus 
quatinus partibus convocatis audiatis causam et appellatione 
remota fine canonico terminetis facientes quod decreveritis per 
censuram ecclesiasticam firmiter observari. Testes autem qui 
fuerint nominati si se gratia odio vel timore subtraxerint per 
censuram eandem appellacione remota cogatis veritati testi- 
monium perhibere. Quod si non omnes hijs exequendis po- 
tueritis interesse duo vestrum ea nichilominus exequantur. 
Datum Laterano vij idibus Januarij Pontificatus nostri Anno xiiij. 
Cum igitur hujus auctoritate mandati questio coram nobis mota 
fuisset inter Monachos de Brechonia et Radulfum vicarium de 
Bruneshop super quibusdam decimis de Bruneshop videlicet 
super duabus partibus omnium decimarum exeuncium de novo 
pomerio sito super dominicum et decimarum exeuncium de 
terra ubi fuit vetus pomerium et duabus partibus decimarum 
pomorum de novo pomerio Henrici de Bruneshop sito super 
dominicum necnon et super duabus partibus omnium minutarum 
decimarum de toto dominico de Bruneshop. Item de duabus 
partibus decimarum de xij acris terre site inter holesti et Mal- 
meshull! quas Dominus Willelmus Torel de dominico suo con- 
tulit vicarie de Bruneshop et duabus partibus decimarum de 
tribus acris terre quas Radulfus Torel contulit vicarie illi de 
suo dominico et de duabus partibus decimarum de prato quod 
dicitur la roede. Item de medietate decimarum de terra de 
hadenegge quam Restoldus tenuit et medietate decimarum de 
feno de omnibus pratis factis vel assartis in dominico de 
Bruneshop a primo anno generalis interdicti Anglie.? Tandem 
post litis contestacionem ante testium productionem amicabiliter 
conquievit contencio in hunc modum scilicet quod predictus 
R. vicarius in judicio jus monachorum in omnibus prememoratis 
spontanea voluntate sua recognovit postea vero omnia illa 
predicta ab eis recepit ad firmam ad vitam suam reddendo 
eis annuatim xijd. nomine firme ad nativitatem Sancti Johannis 
baptiste apud Brechoniam cum predictis etiam concesserunt 
dicti monachi dicto R. quicquid ad eos pertinet vel pertinebit 


1 Now Mansell. 2 1208 (10 John). 
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de omnibus terris a primo anno generalis interdicti Anglie 
assartatis apud Bruneshop et de omnibus tempore suo assartandis. 
Ita etiam quod post illius decessum omnes dicte decime integre 
et sine contradictione redeant ad monasterium de Brechonia ut 
ergo composicio ista perpetue firmitatis robur optineat eam 
sigillorum nostrorum apposicione confirmavimus sine tercio 
judice ita in negocio isto procedentes eo quod bone memorie 
magister T. Clementis conjudex noster ante diem istius composi- 
cionis ab hac vita felici fine migrauerat. Actum in judicio 
publice partibus presentibus et libera et spontanea voluntate 
consencientibus apud Herefordiam in majori ecclesia Anno vij 
generalis interdicti Anglie die Veneris proximo ante Pentecostem 
scilicet xvij Kalendis Junij.”? 


Decision of Papal delegates that the tithes of the forest of 
Brecon belong to the Prior and Convent of Brecon, and the tithes 
of Penpont and Pensevid to the Prior and Convent of Great 
Malvern as part of the Parish of Llanspyddid : 


“Compositio facta inter Monachos Majoris Malvernie et 
monachos Breconie de foresta.—Universis Christi fidelibus de 
Evesham et Theokesbrie Abbates et Prior Evesham salutem in 
domino. Noverit universitas vestra nos mandatum domini 
Pape in hec verba suscepisse. Honorius Episcopus servus ser- 
vorum Dei dilectis filijs de Evesham et de Theokesbrie abbatibus 
et Priori de Evesham Wigornensis Diocesis salutem et apostoli- | 
cam benedictionem dilecti filij Abbas et conventus de Gloeces- 
trie nostro appellatui sunt conquesti quod Magister Philippus de 
Haia, W. de Herefordia et quidam alij clerici Lincolnensis 
Wigornensis Menevensis Diocesis super quibusdam annuis 
pensionibus decimis et rebus alijs injuriantur eisdem Ideoque 
discrecioni vestre per apostolica scripta mandamus quatinus 
partibus convocatis audiatis causam et appellatione remota fine 
debito terminetis facientes quod decreveritis per censuram 
ecclesiasticam firmiter observari. Proviso attencione pensiones 
ipse contra statuta Laterani concilij sint imposite vel adaucte. 
Testes autem qui fuerint nominati si se gratia odio vel timore 
subtraxerint per censuram eandem appellatione cessante cogatis 
veritati testimonium perhibere. Quod si non omnes hijs exe- 
quendis poteritis interesse duo vestrum ea nichilominus exequan- 
tur Datum Laterano vij kalendis Junij Pontificatus nostri 
anno septimo. Hujus igitur auctoritate mandati abbate et con- 
ventu Gloecestrie priore et conventu Breconia ex una parte. 


1 16 May 1223. 
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Priore et conventu Majoris Maluernie et clericis suis de Landes- 
petit ex altera in presentia nostra per procuratores idoneos 
constitutis cum super quibusdam decimis provenientibus de 
foresta de Brekonia diucius esset altercatum tandem de consilio 
prudentium virorum et litigantium voluntate et eorum man- 
dato speciali lis hoc fine conquievit videlicet quod de omni 
decima et omnibus proventibus de dicta foresta provenientibus 
ecclesiasticis unquam aliquid Prior et conventus Majoris Malve- 
rine nichil vendicabunt. Omnes vero decime et proventus eccle- 
siastici de Penpont et de Penseuid penes Priorem et Conventum 
majoris Maluernie et clericos eorum de Landespetit* jure parochi- 
ali perpetuo permanebunt. Circa cimiteriu de Lanfothan quod est 
infra dictam forestam Ita quidem quod ratione dicti cimiterij 
neque proventus ecclesiastici neque aliquid jure parochiale aliquo 
tempore a monachis dicte Maluernie vel ab eorum clericis de 
Landespetit vendicabitur. Nos igitur volentes ut ea que in 
presentia nostra acta sunt perpetue firmitatis robur obtineant 
presenti scripto sigillo parcium roborato cirographo intra easdem 
partes diviso sigilla nostra apposuimus.” 


1 The advowson of Llanspyddid was granted to the Priory of 
Great Malvern by Milo Fitz-Walter. (Jones, Hist. of Breckn., vol. ii, 
p- 709) 


(To be continued.) 
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EXTRACTS FROM OLD WILLS. 


“T, Rev’ndi p’ris’ D. Will?’ Bangor’ Ep’i.” (Bp. Glynn.) 
(Noodes, fo. 32.) 


“16th day of Maye,1558. I, William Glynne, by the suffer- 
ance of God bishopp of Bangor...My soule into thands of the 
father of heaven, who I trust will take it for the bitter passion 
of my Savio’ Christe, whose passion I putte betwene my synnes 
and me, desiring him of forgeveness and remission of my synnes, 
and that the rather at thentercession of his blessed mother the 
virgin Marye and all the whole company of heaven, whome I 
doo know have no neede to praye for themselves, and therefore 
I desire them all to pray for me and all synners...My bodye to 
be buried w’thin the queyer of the Cathedrall Churche of Ban- 
gor, wheare the Sepulchre was wont to be ... 

“Item I geve and bequeathe to the Cathedrall Churche of 
Bangor tenne pounds st. to buye Challice and other thinges 
necessarye for the said Churche. 

“Ttem I bequeathe to the said Cathedrall Churche the whole 
vestimentis whiche are w’thin my house, in the whiche the 
preeste dothe celebrate there. 

“Item I geve and bequeathe to the Churche of Hengloys vii. 

“Item to Trewalchemay vii. to buy twoo challices and vesti- 
mentis for the said twoo churches. 

“Ttem to Hugh ap David Lloyde xxii. (Mr. Wm. Roberts the 
treasorer). 

“Item to Nicholas ap Res iv/i.... (Mr. Morris Wynne). 

“Item to Edward Coytmore. 

“Ttem to Grace Glynne xxii. sterling ov’ and besides the xxii. 
whiche her brother Doctor Glyn’ gave to her by his testament. 

“Ttem to my Lorde of Rochester, my kynnesman, myne owne 
white gelding w’ch I rode upon my self, w’th the newe saddell, 
bridill, and harnes whiche I bought last at London, desiring 
him, for the love of God, and for the truste whiche I and my 
brother had in him, to see both o’r willes fulfilled w’th all expe- 
dicion as muche as lieth in him. 

“Item to Richard ap Ie’un ap R’s. 

“Ttem to Hugh ap Ie’un. 

“Ttem to William Jones. 

“Ttem to Raynold the cooke. 

“Ttem Jonet v2’ Ii. 
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“Item to Morgan ap Richard. 

“Item to the-Deane and Chapter of Bangor, to thuse of my 
next successor, all the vessels whiche I bought at London, and 
furniture, to be continued on there. 

“Ttem to my successor the mytre and the ringe which I do 
occupie...table, carpet, an embrothered chair. 

“Ttem...my docters coope...all on condition of residence at 
Bangor ; otherwise proceeds for the Cathedrall Church. 

“Item to my sister Grace, my sister Gwynhover, wedowe, to 
my brother Owen, and Hugh ap David Lloyde, the lease w’h I 
have uppon the Weyre at the Porth Wen. 

“ Item to my olde maister and good lorde the bishoppe of Elye, 
my great stoned yong horse. 

“Item my chamblett gowne, with a rochett and a chymed of 
chamblett, to my lorde of Rochester. 

_ “Item to my lorde of Sainte Assaph twoo rochettes and a 
ringe. 

“Ttem my long cloth gowne to Doctor Davys. 

“Item to Vicar Humphrey suche stuffe as I had of Maister 
Thomas Hughes of Ruthin... 

“Ttem to my brother Hugh two littell tenements. 

“Ttem to my other sister Gwanhav’. 

“Ttem all my devinitie bookes to the library of the Cathedrall 
Churche of Bangor, if any library be made within twoo yeres 
next after my death accordinglye; yf not, thenne I wille yt my 
brother Hugh shall distribute them as he shall think best ; the 
most parte to John Hollande, and the reste to Maister Gwyn, 
Robertes, and Jones, and to others that be studentes of the 
countreye in enye of bothe universities... 

“Item I give and bequeath to the Church of Kilrredin a 
white boll of silver which I bought at London. 

“Item thother white boll of silver to Llanpedre Welfrey, w’ch 
I bought also in London. 

“Ttem to the said twoo churches vii. a pece.” 

Further bequests to servants. 

“Ttem to William Glyn vj/z. if he be kept to his lerning. 

“Ttem to my brother Hughe three score pounds in money. 

“Item to Mr. Evaunce all suche bookes as he shall thincke 
necessarye for his purpoase during his life; and after his de- 
cease, to the library, or els to the poore scolers. 

“Mr. Dr. Davies and my brother Mr. Hugh Glyn myne ex- 
ecutors. 

“Ttem all my goodes, moveable and immoveable, not be- 
queathed, to be disposed of in helping poore maydens towards 
their marriages, and in mending of hie waies. 
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“Ttem to the reparacon of Pont in Marchogion xxs.; Pont 
Llantegan xls. 

“Ttem to the poore folke of Hengloyes and Trewalchmay 
Tenne pounds. 

“Ttem to Owen Glynn. 

“Ttem to my three susters xx/i., Gwinhover, Margarett, and 
Gwynhover, xx nobles, #.¢., vjli. viijs. ivd. apece. 

“Item release of a mortgage to Edward Lloyde on payment of 
his debt of 70/2. 

“Ttem my Lord of Elye and my Lorde of Rochester to be 
supervisors of this will and my brothers. 

“ Witnesses: Robert Evans, Dean of Bangor; William Robertes, 
Archdeacon of Merioneth ; Rice Thomas, Esquier ; William Cot- 
mor the elder ; Owen ap John; Owen ap Mericke. 

“Probat’ 3° Julii 1558.” 








MISCELLANEA. 


Notes! identifying the Persons whose Signatures are attached to the 
Letter from the Inhabitants of Montgomeryshire to William 
Lenthall, Speaker of the House of Commons, Sept. 1645. Given 
in Arch. Camb., vol. aiit, pp. 311-313. 


Evan Gwyn.—Probably identical with Evan Gwyn ap Regi- 
nald ap Edward of Trelydan Burgedin, Guilsfield. His father, - 
“Reginald ap Edward de Trelydan, gen.,” appears second on a 
grand jury of the county, 39 Eliz. John Gwyn, the second son 
of Evan Gwyn, was a captain in His Majesty’s Guard. He 
wrote a memorial of his descent and services in the royal cause, 
which he dedicated to Charles II. A copy of the same, edited 
by Sir Walter Scott, is in the Library of the Powys-land 
Museum. 

HUMPHREY PRITCHARD was, doubtless, identical with the 
“Humfrid Richards de Trelydan, gen.”, on the grand jury, 
14 Charles I, and “Humffrus ap Richard de Burgedinge, gen.,” 
on the same, 23 Charles I (1648). He was the son of Richard 
ap Howel (“Ric’us Howells de Trelydan, gen.,” grand jury, 
43 Eliz.) ap Humphrey, descended from Sir Griffith Vaughan, 
Knight Banneret of Garth, Trelydan, etc., by Jane, daughter of 
Thomas Mytton of Pont ys Cowrid. (Mont. Coll., vol. iv, p. 284, 
n. 2.) “Humffrey Prichard of Trelydan, gen.,” was on the grand 
jury in 1654. 

1 Montgomeryshire Collections, vol. xvi, p. 391. 
1 i 
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WituiaM Pryce.—“ Willim’s Price de Kyffronydd, gen.,” 
occurs on a county jury list in 1648. He was the son of Oliver 
Price of the same place, by Jane, daughter of George Juckes of 
Buttington. By his marriage with Margaret, daughter of John 
Bishop of Kerry, he had Arthur, John, Ales, and Mary. (Mont. 
Coll., vol. vii, p. 182.) 

REEs MorGan served as deputy sheriff to John Blayney 
of Gregynog in 1642, and in the same capacity to Sir John 
Whittewronge, Bart., Sheriff of the county in 1665, and was 
bailiff of Montgomery, 16 Charles II, 1664. 

Humpurey (?) BowEN or BEVAN. 

WILLIAM KyFFIN was of Bodvach. He was bailiff of Llan- 
vyllin, 14 Charles I, and a magistrate for the county in 1648. 

JAMES Mytton.—“Jacobus Mytton, ar.,” appears on the roll 
of county magistrates in 1650. Probably of Pontyscowryd. 

GABRIEL WYNNE, of Dolarddyn, was a magistrate for the 
county in 1648. By his wife Anne, sister of Lloyd Piers of 
Maesmawr, and daughter of Edward Piers by Elizabeth, daughter 
and heiress of Griffith Lloyd of Maesmawr, Trawscoed, etc., he 
had John Wynne of Dolarddyn. 

“Thomas Edwards de Hendrehen, gen.,” appears on a county 
jury list in 1648. He was of the Tribe of Brochwel, Prince of 
Powys. He married a daughter of Richard Mytton, son of John 
‘Mytton, probably of Pontyscowryd. His father, “ Edrus ap Tho- 
mas de Hendreheani, gen.” (10 James I), and his grandfather, 
“Thomas ap John ap Mores de Hendre Heani, gen.” (38 Eliz.), 
appear on county grand juries. Thomas had a son, Eubulus 
Edwards of Hendrehene. 

Epmonp (?) Lioyp of Sylvain, Deputy Sheriff to Lloyd Piers 
of Maesmawr, Guilsfield, in 1650, was the son of “ Thomas 
Lloyd de Sylvane, gen.”, on county grand jury, 28 Eliz.; who 
also occurs on the 41 Eliz. as “Thomas Lloyd ap Edmund de 
Sylvaine, gen.” Edmund was a nephew of Griffith Lloyd ap 
Edmund of Maesmawr, Sheriff in 1581; descended from Cadwal- 
adr, second son of Sir Griffith Vaughan of Garth. (Mont. Coll., 
vol. vii, p. 189.) 

RIcHARD OWwENS.—“ Ric’us Owens de Rhiewsaison, ar.,” 
occurs as a county magistrate on the roll, 23 Charles I (1648), 
and as a juror in 1650. 

Davip PowELL of Maesmawr was Sheriff of the county in 1662. 

RENDALL or RONDLE OWEN was the second son of Maurice 
Owen of Rhiewsaison in the parish of Llanbrynmair. 

RicHARD OWEN.—“ Ric’us Owen de Broniarth, gen.,” occurs 
on a jury list in 1650. ~ 

CuarLES Lioyp.—“ Carolus Lloyd de Garth, ar.,” appears 
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on the roll of county magistrates in 1648. The Garth referred 
to is Moel-y-Garth in the parish of Guilsfield. He was the son 
of David Lloyd of Hope and Welshpool, J.P. in 41 Eliz. to 
3 James I, whose name then disappears from the roll. Accord- 
ing to Burke’s Dormant Baronetage, David was the son of 
Humphrey Lloyd of Leighton, first Sheriff of Montgomeryshire 
in 1541, and living in 1561. Although probably of the Leigh- 
ton family, one or two generations must have been omitted. As 
Charles Lloyd was created a baronet on 10th of May 1661, his 
father David was probably a son of Oliver Lloyd of Leighton, 
fifth son of Humphrey the Sheriff. This view is strengthened 
by the fact that David is found frequently acting in a magiste- 
rial capacity with Charles Lloyd of Leighton, his supposed bro- 
ther, and the youngest son of Oliver Lloyd of Leighton. 

EDWARD WYNNE was probably of Eunant in the parish of 
Llanwddyn. On a jury for the Hundred of Llanvyllyn, at the 
Assizes in 1638 (14 Charles I), he appears as “ Ed’rus Wynne 
de Llanwothyn, gener.” He was the son of Rhys Wynne of 
Eunant, by Jane, daughter of Howel Vaughan of Coed Talog, ap 
Howel Vaughan of Liwydiarth. His grandfather, “ Edwardus 
ap John ap David Vaughan de Llanwthin, gen’os.”, was on a 
jury, 27 Eliz.,and as “Edward Wyn de Llanvthyn, gen.,” 30 Eliz. 

(BROCHWEL ?) GRIFFITHS was of Broniarth. R. (Richard 2) 
Griffiths was of Sutton, near Montgomery. He and his son Ro. 
(“ Robert Griffiths de Sutton, ar.”) were both magistrates for the 
county on the assize roll of 1650. The father, Richard Griffiths, 
appears on the roll, 16 James I. 

THomas RoceErs was probably of Varchoel, Guilsfield. Either 
he or his father, of the same name, was deputy sheriff in 1632 
to Sir John Hayward, Knight, to whom he was also chief stew- 
ard for his lordship of Strata Marcella. “Thomas Rogers de 
Varchoel, gen.,” on the grand jury, 16 James I, was the son of 
Thomas ap Roger of Burgedin. 

JoHN Wynne.—“Joh’is Wynne de Gilfield, gen.” (Mont. 
Coll., vol. vii, pp. 190-191), was the second son of Edward Wynne 
of Garth in the parish of Guilsfield. He was a captain in the 
army as well as a physician, and occurs in 1650, “when he is 
said to have been aged fifty-one years or thereabouts”, when 
examined as to the death of Edward Gough of Trymyneck. His 
elder brother, Thomas Wynne of Garth, was on the grand jury, 
8 Charles I. Dorothy, daughter and heiress of Brochwel Wynne, 
third in descent from Thomas, conveyed the Garth estates, by 
marriage, to Richard Mytton of Pontyscowryd, now represented 
by Captain Mytton of Garth. The Wynnes of Garth were de- 
scended from Reginald, the youngest son ; the Lloyds of Maes- 
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mawr from Cadwalader, the second son; and the Lloyds of 
Marrington from David Lloyd of Leighton, the eldest son of 
Sir Griffith Vaughan, Knight Banneret, of Garth. 

RicHarD Pryce.—We find Richard Pryce of “Aberbechan” 
and Gogerddan acting as a magistrate in 1649; but this Richard 
Pryce may possibly be of Gunley, and the Sheriff for the county 
in 1651. W. V. Lt. 





Extract from Letter of Thomas Price of Llanfyllin to Mr. Josiah 
Babington, Schoolmaster, of St. Asaph. April 12, 1701. 


“Besides the parish church now standing, I myself have seen 
the ruins of two other churches, and been told of a brefydd-dy 
or religious house; and several pavements and hearths have 
been digged up in the neighbouring fields, of which one, at a 
pretty distance from the present village, is to this day named 
Gweirglodd y Porth.” 





HISTORICAL MSS. COMMISSION. 
(Continued from p. 136.) 


N. d., temp. James I. Draft of a petition to the King by the 
Mayor, aldermen, and citizens of Chester. The King had, by 
letters dated 22 Nov. last, delivered to them the 15th of January 
inst., recommended Hugh Mainwaring, an utter barrister of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, to the place of Recorder. ‘The late Recorder died on 
the 6th of January, twenty miles away from Chester, and they 
only knew of his death on the 15th of January. Inasmuch as 
Hugh Mainwaring is young and inexperienced, and some of their 
own aldermen and citizens are of great judgment, and well 
practised in the laws, and some (sic) of them a bencher in the 
Inner Temple, they pray to have their free election to the office. 

1609. “The aldermen and stewards of every society and com- 
pany, draw yourselves to your said several companies, according 
to ancient custome. And so to appear every man with your said 
several companies, every man as you are called, upon paine that 
shall fall therein.” The aldermen and stewards of twenty-six 
different companies are named in the list underwritten. On the 
back of the page is a copy of the Mayor’s “ Proclamation on the 
Roody upon St. George’s Day, A.D. 1609. All persons assembled 
to see the ancient race are to keep the peace, and be of good 
behaviour. Horses, other than those in the race, are to keep off 
the course. 
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“ Articles to be performed for certain orders touching the 
running of a race for two bells, and likewise for a cup, to be 
run for at the ringe upon St. George his day, being the 23rd 
day of April, as followeth.”—Six rules for the furnishing of the 
bells and cup, the award thereof to winners, payments for entries, 
the mode of payment of expenses, the keeping of and security 
for the cup, ete. 

Dr. Cowper’s remarks on the Eastgate of Chester taken down, 
1766. Remarks on the criminal jurisdiction of Cheshire barons. 

1651, Oct. 31. Copy of Articles between Sir Thomas Arm- 
strong and Mr. Samuel Rutter, on behalf of the Countess of 
Derby of the one part; and Col. Thomas Birch, Lieut.-Col. 
William Michell, Commissioners appointed by the Hon. Col. 
Robert Duckinfield, Commander-in-Chief, on the other part, 
touching the surrendering of Castle Rushen and Peele Castle. 
—This is a copy attested as true by Chr. Musgrave and Bernard 
Hatton. Below their names is the following: “This a true 
copy of the Articles of which I approve, and have already 
surrendered Castle Rushen.—C. Derby.” (The signature is that 
of the Countess.) 

“ 1589, Oct. 28, Lincoln’s Inn. Thomas Owen to the Bailiffs 
of Shrewsbury. Mr. Fenes having obtained the office of Alnager 
of Shrewsbury, by grant from Her Majesty, Owen’s opinion is 
that the bailiffs cannot hold the same office by law from Her 
Majesty’s said patentee, and advises them to correspond with 
Mr. Fenes. As to the coming election of members of Parlia- 
ment, he tells them that they are under no obligation to choose 
one resident within their town. 

1586, Aug. 23, Condover. The same to the same. Is informed 
that they have given him a yearly fee of five marks; he gives 
it back again with thanks, being content with his former 
fee of 20s. 

39 Eliz, Aug. 23. Edward Screven, Sheriff of Salop, to the 
Bailiffs of Shrewsbury; with a copy of the writ directing the 
choosing of a member of Parliament. 

1597, Aug. 13, Plymouth. “Essex” (Robert Devereux) to the 
Bailiffs, Burgesses, and Commonalty of the town of Shrewsbury. 
Being at Plymouth, expecting a good wind, he hears that Her 
Majesty is resolved to call a Parliament. Asks that they will 
grant him the nominating of their burgesses, nothing doubting 
he shall be returned from the present expedition for Her 
Majesty's service in time convenient for the nomination. 
Asks them to send an answer to the Court to his Secretary, 
Edward Reynoldes. 

1597, Aug. 27, London. Thomas Owen to the Bailiffs of 
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Shrewsbury. Asks that they will choose his son, Roger Owen, 
to be one of the burgesses for the Parliament to be holden the 
24th of October. 

1650, Aug. 21; Shrewsbury. Thomas Hayes, Charles Denyon, 
Richard Llewllen, and Ow. George to ......... lament the desola- 
tion of them by plague and pestilence, 156 having died in two 
months; there are among them near 3,000 cast upon common 
charity. Ask the addressees to have a day of humiliation in 
their city to implore God on behalf of Shrewsbury, and also to 
give them some assistance for their poor. 

5 Edward VI, July 7, Greenwich. “Edward” to the Mayor 
and Sheriffs of the county of Chester. He sends writ, with cer- 
tain other things devised by him, with the advice of his counsel, 
for the better order of the county. He orders them not to break 
up the seal of the writ until the morning of the 9th instant, and 
to do it within the county mentioned in the libel of the writ. 
They or their under-sheriff are to take testimony at the day to 
see them break it up; they are then to follow the terms of the 
writ circumspectly, and not to disclose the tenor of it, or of the 
schedule annexed, until the time of publication, except to the 
under-sheriff or other minister who shall execute the writ, whom 
they are to swear to follow the tenor thereof. Signed by 
E. Somerset, R. Ryche, Canc., J. Darwick, Willm. Paget, J. Dor- 
set, W. Herbert, John ...... The signature of the King seems 
effected by means of a stamp. 

1 Mary, July 12, Keninghall. “Marye the quene” to the 
Mayor and inhabitants of West Chester. She states that on the 
death of her brother she caused herself to be proclaimed Queen 
in Norfolk, Suffolk, and elsewhere; that it has come to her 
knowledge that John Dudley, calling himself Duke of Northum- 
berland, with a few complices, has proclaimed “one Lady Jane, 
daughter to the Duke of Suffolk, for quene of our said realm, 
which he hath married to one Gulforde his soone, whom he en- 
tendeth to make King”, and that he intends to lead a force 
against her. She commands them to raise as great a force as 
they can, and repair to her at Kenninghall or elsewhere in the 
county of Norfolk ...... “ Wherefore [ryght] trustie and well be- 
loved, as ye are true Inglysshemenne, faile ye not,’ etc. Indorsed, 
“ Received on the 22’o, and proclaimed the same day.” 

3 and 4, Phil. and Mary, June 26, Palace of Westminster. 
“Philipp and Marye the Quene” to the Mayor and aldermen of 
the city of Chester. They are sending Sir Henry Sidney with 
convoy of treasure and munition to Ireland. After noticing a 
proclamation of the war, and license, by another proclamation, 
to all their subjects “to go to the seas and take their vauntage 
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upon the enemye”, and not doubting that they (the Mayor and 
aldermen) have furnished such ships as they were able for keep- 
ing the seas quiet, and annoying the enemy, require them to 
see Sir H. Sydney and the treasure and munition safely con- 
veyed over the seas. 

1641, Feb. 8. William Brereton to Mr. Cooper, Mayor of 
Chester. This day he read to the House Cooper’s letter and the 
warrant enclosed, and moved that if they thought fit to dis- 
charge Sir George Hambleton, his warrant might be restored, 
which was not assented unto, but they determined he should be 
brought up by Habeas Corpus. It would have been sent by that 
post, but for the mistake of one who should have delivered it to 
Brereton. 

1641, Feb. 24. “George Monck”, Lieut.-Col. to the Right 
Honourable the Earl of Leicester, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
and General of His Majesty’s forces for this present expedition, 
certifies that Thomas Printor, master of the Grace of Chester, 
has brought to Dublin sixteen horses of the officers of His 
Excellency’s regiment. 

1642, May 20. William Lenthall, Speaker [of the House of 
Commons], to Sir George Booth, Sir Richard Wilbraham, Sir 
Thomas Delves, Sir Richard Grosvenor, Thomas Stanley, 
Richard Brereton, Harry Banbury, John Greive, and the rest of 
the justices of- the peace of the County Palatine of Chester, 
and to the Mayor of Chester, and to Charles Walley, and 
William Edwards, Aldermen of Chester. Notices complaints 
received from persons in the county and city of Chester, that 
they have suffered much from soldiers billetted on them without 
their consents, and who had committed outrages, and had de- 
parted without making satisfaction either for themselves or 
their horses. He then gives the particulars of the orders of the 
House of Commons on the subject of troops passing through 
the county on their way to Ireland. 

1642, Sept. 18, Court at Stafford. “Charles R.” to the Mayor 
of Chester. Announces his visit to Chester on Friday next, 
and bids him have the Train Band ready, and provision for him 
and his retinue. ; 

17 Car. I, Jan, 4, Whitehall. “Charles R.” to the Mayor of 
the town and port of West Chester, the Searchers, Comptrollers 
of the passage, and all other his officers there whom it may 
concern, Whereas Mr. Denzill Holles, Sir Arthur Hazelrigg, 
Mr. John Pim, Mr. John Hampden, and Mr. William Strode, 
having been by the Attorney-General accused of high treason 
and of high misdemeanours, have fled, and they will probably 
endeavour to escape into foreign parts ; he tells the addressees to 
use diligence to arrest and keep them in custody till (having 
advertised the Privy Council) further orders. 
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18 Car. I, Sept. 26, Court at Chester. “Charles R.” to 
Thomas Cowper, Mayor of Chester, James Earl of Derby, and 
John Earl Rivers, Robert Cholmondeley, Robert Brerewood, 
Recorder, William Gamul, Charles Walley, and Thomas Thropp, 
Aldermen of Chester. Tells them, with the assistance of the 
Sheriffs and others, to search the several houses of Sir William 
Brereton, Bart., William Edwards, Alderman, and Thomas 
Aldersey, Alderman, the Red Lyon and the Golden Lyon, 
situate in the said city, and to seize and take for the use of the 
King all arms and ammunition found there, which they shall 
suspect to be intended to be used against the King. 

1648, Aug. 1, Gray's Inn. Jo. Bradshawe to Mr. Robert 
Wright, Mayor of Chester. Has received a letter from Wright 
and three other Aldermen. They know why Chester was 
omitted the last time, and if the like or other sad impediment 
do not happen, they may be sure he will not alter from the 
usual place of holding the grand Sessions. He promises atten- 
tion to the welfare of them and their city conditionally on their 
constant compliance with the directions of Parliament. 

1650, Sept. 19, Council of State at Whitehall. Jo. Bradshawe, 
President, to the Mayor of Chester. Sends ten Acts of Parlia- 
ment for a Thanksgiving, etc., and tells him to cause them 
seasonably to be distributed into all the parishes of his juris- 
diction, so that. none may pretend ignorance thereof, of which 
a strict account will be required. 

16 Car. II, July 5, Office of Arms in the City of London. 
William Dugdale, Norroy King of Arms, to the Town Clerk of 
the City of Chester. A printed form signed by Dugdale, and 
having his large wafer seal of office, whereby he denounces 
certain persons, whose names are annexed, as having usurped 
arms, cognizances, and crests, and the style of esquire or gentle- 
man, and directing them that they shall not be addressed as 
esquires or gentlemen until they shall justify the same by the 
law of arms. (The names of thirty-eight persons in Chester, 
and their places of abode, are given.) 

1641. Nov. 4, York House. A. (Earl of) Northumberland 
(Lord High Admiral) to the Mayor of Chester. The Lords 
have had information that divers officers of Flanders and others 
are going towards Bristol, Chester, Holyhead, and other places, 
with intention to take ship for Ireland to join the rebels there. 
The Mayor is directed to stop the port of Chester and the 
members thereof, and not to suffer any to pass over sea unless 
they can show they are not of the number of these Flanders 
commanders or soldiers. 

1641, Nov. 23, Chester. Thomas Cowper, Mayor, and Thomas 
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Mottershead, to the Lord High Admiral. In pursuance of his 
order of the 15th of November they send to him the body of 
Arthur Progers; and complain of the expense of conveying 
him and other delinquents. 

1641, Jan. 14, Carnarvon. Jo. Griffith, Vice-Admiral of 
North Wales, to the Mayor of Chester. In obedience to the 
Lord High Admiral’s orders, Griffith had stayed Colonel Butler, 
who was about. to take ship at Holyhead. Butler went to stay 
with Dr. Griffiths, Judge of the Admiralty, and then went to 
Beaumaris, where he pretended to make a journey to Carnarvon 
to see Jo. Griffiths, but instead went to Chester. Whyte, the 
Mayor of Beaumaris sent word, and the Mayor of Chester 
attached him (Butler), and wrote to Jo. Griffiths to know the 
reasons for his detainer; in answer to that letter Jo. Griffiths 
wrote the present letter. 

1641, Jan. 15. Copy of letter by the Mayor of Chester and 
some of his brethren to the Lord High Admiral. Mr. Thomas 
Nettervill (son to Lord Viscount Nettervill of Ireland) being at 
Chester and declaring himself bound for Ireland, they, under- 
standing that Viscount Nettervill and his son, Luke, are out in 
the rebellion in Ireland, and thinking that Thomas, who had 
been a soldier in the Low Countries, might be a dangerous person, 
had arrested him; and as he could not give security not to go 
to Ireland without license from the State of England, they 
detain him until they know the Lord Admiral’s pleasure. 

1641, Jan. 17, Beaumaris. Henry White to Thomas Cooper 
(Cowper), Mayor of Chester, on the same subject. 

1641, Jan. 19, West Chester. List taken from the Muster 
Rolls of four troops, viz., Viscount Lisle’s, Sir Rd. Grenville’s, 
Capt. Vaughan’s, and Capt. Marrow’s. 

Same date. Another list of the same, with the sums of 
money to be paid on their account added. 

Same date. Receipt for £1,000, from the Mayor of Chester, 
in part payment of one month’s entertainment for four troops of 
horse, consisting of 300 besides officers. Signed by R. Gren- 
ville, Dan. Treswell, Will. Vaughan, and John Marow. 

1641, Jan. 23. Receipt to the same for £100 for Sir Richard 
Grenville. Signed by Francis Hope. 

1641, Jan. 22, Chester. Copy of letter by the Mayor and two 
others to the Earl of Leicester, Lieutenant-General of Ireland, 
at Leicester House. They acknowledge his letter of the 14th, 
and the two bills of exchange accepted by Mr. Pinder, one of 
which has been paid; and they have paid the amount to Sir 
R. Grenville, etc. Hope to receive the other £1,000 the begin- 
ning of next week, and then will pay the remainder of the 
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month’s entertainment. At the pressing request of Lieut.-Colonel 
Monk they have let him have, for the Earl’s regiment of foot, 
then in Chester, £100. They have assisted Sir R. Grenville in 
providing ships to transport troops to Ireland. Say that the 
citizens suffer, provisions being scarce and dear by reason of the 
troops quartered there, and the influx of 700 English fled out of 
Ireland, then resident in the city, besides many hundred of dis- 
tressed Irish that. daily resort to the same. Ask that if any 
more troops are to be embarked, they may be billeted in the 
country and town of “Leverpoole”. 

1641, Jan. 22, Chester. Copy of letter by the Mayor to Sir 
Robert Harley, K.B., about receipt and payment of money, as in 
the letter last above. 

1641, Jan. 22. Copy of letter from [the Mayor of Chester] 
to the Lord High Admiral. Acknowledges his letter about bring- 
ing up Mr. Nettervill to the Lords in Parliament. In accord- 
ance with the contents of a letter from the Mayor of Beaumaris 
he has arrested Colonel Butler, an Irishman, as reported of great 
experience in military affairs, and he is in the custody of one of 
the Sheriffs. As the Sheriff is much busied about the troops (there 
being four troops of horse and the Lord Lieutenant-General of 
Treland’s own regiment of foot there in the city), the writer begs 
that Nettervill and any others that may be stayed, may be 
delivered by the Sheriff of the city to the High Sheriff of the 
County Palatine of Chester, and so be passed from county to 
county up to London. Complains much of the expense to the 
city. 








Correspondence. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCHZOLOGIA CAMBRENSIS. 






THE NORTHERN SHORES OF WALES: THEIR 
TRADITIONS AND LEGENDS. 


ABERGELE. 


Sir,—The antiquary and historian cannot award the Vicar of 
Abergele too much praise for his architectural taste, judgment, and 
excellent work, in restoring and beautifying the ancient parish 
charch. One thing more would, indeed, be desirable, if practicable, 
viz., the erection of a few buttresses, with an embattled parapet, to 
give the edifice externally apparent massiveness and height propor- 
tionate to its great length, and to be in keeping with Canon Mere- 
dith’s great improvement of the rather imposing tower. 
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Hoping that the vicar, or some of your antiquarian corres- 
pondents, may have more to say on thé subject, I offer a few con- 
jectures on what has always been a topographical puzzle, 7.c., how 
the place came by its name, Abergele, seeing it does not stand near 
any junction of water, or the fall of any stream into the sea; nor 
is it any “haven for ships”. The Gele or Gelen (the Leech) seems 
to be a highly poetical appellation for the brook which runs through 
the little town, bestowing its Ancient British name upon the dear 
old place, which it has also blest, since the Deluge at least, with 
the only available pure potation of Nature, unaided by Art; re- 
ceiving in return for its beneficence the dignified name of a river, 
a title usually denied to perennial streams of its class; and so 
rendered canonical by Elbodius (circ. a.p. 750), of whom we shall 
speak more hereafter. The accredited source, as we had it from an 
aged native many years ago, is a spring on Moelfre Hill, called 
Ffynnon Dyfyr, but which, when in quest of “ hoary antiquities” 
and “ the oldest inhabitant’’, we did not visit; being, unfortunately, 
satisfied with the assurance, that the Gele first acquired the title of 
a river, by the junction of several other rills, in a dense wood called 
Coed Plasucha’, where it formed a great cascade in times of flood, 
called Pistyll Mawr, and where when supernatural apparitions were 
not so shy as they are in our time, three beautiful nymphs, “ Tair 
Chwaer o’r Tylwyth Teg”, or three sisters of the Fairy Tribe, were 
wont to enjoy their midnight ablutions, until they retired to the 
Ogof Fawr, as we shall hereafter find. This enchanted spot is a 
long mile south of the town. 

Soon after leaving Abergele, the river becomes a very silent and 
sluggish stream, dreaming along its reedy bed, and does not dis- 
gorge itself right into the sea, but into the estuary of the Clwyd, 
four or five miles east of Abergele. That it was formerly celebrated 
for its leeches seems to be nothing more than the dream of etymo- 
logists, who may justly pride themselves on being more fanciful 
than all the rest of mankind. But what we want to know is, if the 
Gele has, by its own option or compulsion, left its original channel. 
Whenever you ask why the place, from the earliest record, has been 
called Abergele, “the oldest inhabitant” will reply that the real 
original name (as well the ecclesiastical cognomen, of course) was 
Llanvihangel, or Llanvihangel y Morva, the church being dedicated 
to St. Michael and All Angels. In proof of this you are directed 
to a stone tablet, without any name or date, fixed in the churchyard 
wall, close to the north gate, which bears the inscription— 


“Yma mae’n gorwedd 
Ym Mynwent Mihangel 
Wr oedd ei annedd 
Dair milldir yn y Gogledd.” 


Neither this stone nor the orthography has any sign of great © 


antiquity; but you are told that the present tablet is only a 
copy of another of a far more ancient date. And, indeed, on the 
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other side of the wall there was once a portion of a very old 
inscribed stone, which could not be deciphered ; except a few capital 
letters. The individual, whose remains lie here, had his residence, 
therefore, some two miles and a half out to sea, on the coast plain 
which it is said once stretched from the Point of Air, in Flintshire, 
round Orme’s Head, to the eastern banks of the Conway. And 
now, if the “‘ Old Abergele”, which when doomed to be drowned 
by the sea, much more than a thousand years ago, be alleged to 
have left its name as a perpetual legacy to its nearest neighbour, 
the present town, then the Gele, must have once discharged its 
waters into the sea due north; or, the real original Gele, must have 
been some creek now totally submerged, and one with the ocean. 
It is, however, a fact that in Christopher Saxton’s maps, both of 
Denbighshire and Flintshire, Camden’s Britain, edition 1637, the 
Gele appears to run right north, apparently emptying itself into the 
sea about Pensarn, having no junction with the Clwyd. In the 
days of their childhood the oldest inhabitants must have heard their 
grandsire’s stories of spring-tides coming up the old water course, 
Hen Ffos y Clawdd, from Pensarn to Pentre Ucha, a very short 
distance below the present parsonage. Here you may still dig 
gravel, which some stream of water must have deposited in ages 
long gone by. Pensarn, we may presume, inherits its name from a 
causeway which crossed the Gele there at low water, before the Towyn 
was enclosed, and the sea embankment (now nearly levelled) was 
thrown up. It was within the memory of the last generation 
restored, an undertaking which old Father Oceanus seems never to 
have approved of, but to have coveted the whole plain, bit by bit; 
and sometimes yet he is defying the London and North-Western 
Railway Company to dispute his claims. Again, the present bed of 
the river, nearly all the way from the town to the Clwyd, seems to 
be more artificial than natural. But we leave the question to the 
local antiquary and geologist. Is there any parochial record of the 
inclosure of the Towyn, and the later inclosure of the Morva? 
Now, about Elbodius, or Elvod, as he passed among the Welsh, 
what was his connection with Abergele ? Was he the founder of a 
church there? Could he have been a native? He endowed the 
church with a parcel of land on the River Gele, 7.e., we presume, 
on the left bank of the stream just above the bridge, where the 
old houses were built upon land leased from the Bishop of St. 
Asaph. How did Elbodius acquire this strip of land? In War- 
rington’s History of Wales, p. 559, we read that “the clergy of 
Wales had hitherto (a.p. 762) preserved, with great firmness, an 
independency of the Romish church. About this period, however, 
they suffered Hlbodius to be appointed by the Pope, archbishop of 
North Wales; who soon brought them to act in conformity with the 
Romish observance of Easter, etc.” But according to Brut y Tywy- 
sogion, “ Elbodius, Archbishop of North Wales, died in a.p. 809, 
when there was an eclipse of the sun, and great contention among 
the clergy about the observance of Easter, for the bishops of 
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Llandaff and Menavia would not submit to the Archbishop of Vene- 
docia (North Wales) ; they themselves being archbishops by a more 
ancient right”, see Hanes Cymru, reign of Cynan Tindaethwy. 
Hence, Elbodius must have held his archiepiscopate for nearly fifty 
years, and during that long period he may have built a cathedral at 
Abergele, such as that age could produce, attaching to it two or 
more chapelries. This may explain, in some measure, why the 
present large church stands upon the massive foundations of a 
former edifice discovered during the late restoration. But where 
are we to learn the connection of Abergele with the Cistercian 
Monks P 

The Towyn seems to have been inhabited to some extent, pro- 
bably by fishermen, from an early time; a small door opening into 
north aisle, called “ Drws y Tywyn”, was made, no doubt, for their 
special convenience. 

It has been asserted that Peel signifies a small military post 
erected by the Danes. Is such the fact? There is a Peel at-Aber- 
gele, and another at St. George, or Llansantsior. 

The antiquities and legends connected with Abergele are very 
numerous and interesting. GLANMOR. 





POOL PARK, RUTHIN. 


Sir,—A question of great importance occurs to my mind in con- 
nection with this property, lately advertised for sale; and it is one 
I should like to see discussed in the Journal. As members will 
remember, there stand in front of the house two most interesting 
objects of rare antiquity, both of which have been in time past 
removed thither from their proper locale, namely, the Emlyn Stone 
and Cadair Fenhines. Both of them have been described by Pro- 
fessor Westwood in the volume for 1855, where also illustrations are 
given of them. But at that time the meaning of Edward Llhwyd’s 
note of “‘y® stroaks on y® edges” of the Emlyn Stone had not been 
realised ; and it was not until 1873 that they were discovered by 
Professor Rhys to be Oghams. So that we have here not only what 
appears to have been a coronation-chair, but also an Ogham inscrip- 
tion ; the only one, I think, in the whole of North Wales ; and that, 
moreover, @ bilingual one ; exposed to the chances of a sale, and 
therewith to the whims and idiosyncrasies of a purchaser who may 
show much less regard and care for them than has been done by the 
late and present Lord Bagot. It is, indeed, much to be hoped that 
no such evil may befall them ; but it is a grave matter that such a 
chance should be possible, and I would suggest that an effort should 
be made to get a clause inserted in the Act for the Preservation of 
Ancient Monuments, to extend its provisions to all such like objects 
as are liable to transfer by sale and purchase. Those who may feel 
a real and intelligent interest in their acquisition will be thankful 
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for the safeguard ; and those who do not will be prevented from 
injuring, or at least destroying, what they may not be able to appre- 
ciate. 

T am, etc., Atumyus RvTHINENSIS. 





WOLVES. 


Sir,—The late Mr. Davies Gilbert, who wrote a history of Corn- 
wall, has more than once stated that the last native wolf seen in 
England was captured at Rosperth, in Ludgven, in Cornwall. He 
does not appear to have given the date of this capture. The last 
wolf in Scotland was killed in 1680 by Sir Ewen Cameron; while r 
these animals seem to have lingered on in Ireland until 1710, about 
which time the last presentment for their destruction in the county 
of Cork was made. Edward I issued a mandamus to all his bailiffs 
to assist Peter Corbet to destroy them in the counties of Glouces- 
ter, Salop, Hereford, and Worcester. The attempts to extirpate of 
Athelstan and Edgar seem to have failed. It would be, therefore, 
interesting to know when the capture of the Cornish wolf was made. 
As the exact spot is known, it is not impossible some information 
as to the time may be obtained from local sources. 

I am, Sir, your humble servant, An INQUIRER. 
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